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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


DRAMATIC CRITICS INVADE | 
THE LITERARY WORLD — NEV | 
AUDIENCES FOR DANCERS 


N*™ YORK is a strange place. The | 
excitement of keeping going and 
of doing things at full tilt seems always 
to encourage the busiest people to add 
another task to their daily stint. So 
you find the busiest scene designer of the | 
season, Donald Oenslager, appearing | 
also as the author of an illustrated his- | 
tory of the theatre, Scenery Then and | 
Now (W. W. Norton), and almost all of Te Fratellini: Drawing by Fo Mielziner, 
the dramatic critics represented in one imcluded in an exhibition of the artist's 


: _ work at the Walker Galleries in New York, 
way or another on the literary rolls: ,,,, February oth to March 2nd. 


John Mason Brown with The Art of Play- 


lso W. W. Norton); George Jean 
ah (a oe h “wi * y Fie 7 Swedish Academy in awarding the 
athan with a play, 1@ AVON L10WS \ON Nobel Prize for Literature to Eugene 
the Random House list), which with O'Neill reads: ‘To Eugene O’Neill 
critical perversity he wishes to have in recognition of his dramatic art, 


judged as read before it is performed; imbued with strength, honesty and 
deep feeling, as well as by a personal 


Brooks Atkinson editing Thoreau for and original conception of tragedy.’ 
the Modern Library; Gilbert Gabriel e 

writing scenarios for Hollywood; and FORTHE RECORD: John Gielgud 
Richard Lockridge with Mr. and Mrs, as surpassed all American records 


M . a a for length of run in Hamlet. Edwin 
North already on the publisher’s lists. 4h, played it 100 performances, 


John Barrymore tot and John E. 
In The Art of Playgoing, John Brown Kellard 102; the English actor 


ar : «seca _ passed the high mark at his matinee 
reviews skilfully everything that hap on January 6. In England, including 


pens on the side of the footlights with revivals and road tours, Gielgud’s 
which he is not ordinarily concerned. performances of Hamlet totaled 285. 
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A FIGHT for government aid for 
the theatre in England has begun 
and has already brought out many 
adherents and a few opponents. 
One of the latter, believing that 
there will always be people ready to 
risk their money in the theatre, 
says that the first step toward a 
healthier theatre is the relaxation 
of the censorship, permitting drama- 
tists to write so vigorously that the 
resultant public interest would elim- 
inate any necessity for subsidy by 
the government or by any other 
organization. In this connection he 
points out a contradiction that has 
vexed logical minds for a long time: 
why a political caricaturist should 
have unlimited license to draw 
whatever he wishes — and the play- 
wright none at all to write what he 
wants. In this battle between the 
arts the theatre has always been on 
the wrong end of the stick. 


LEWIS CASSON and Dame Sybil 
Thorndike seem to be giving the 
provinces the benefit of their fine 
acting this season. Lately returned 
from a tour through England with 
Noel Coward’s one-act plays and 
Shaw’s The Village Wooing, they 
are scheduled for another road jour- 
ney this month in a revised version 
of The Six Men of Dorset, the play 
about the Tolpuddle martyrs by 
Miles Malleson and H. Brooks, first 
produced a couple of years ago. The 
venture is officially sponsored by 
the Trade Union Congress, which 
ensures advertising and support by 
the local union in each town the 
actors visit — if such popular stars 
should happen to need it. 
Qo 


ANN HARDING makes her Lon- 
don stage debut in a revival of Can- 
dida, in which Stephen Haggard, 
London’s popular juvenile, appears 
as Marchbanks, Nicholas Hannen as 
Morell and Athene Seyler as Prossy. 
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There is almost nothing that he says 
that a playgoer of average intelligence 
does not know, because the whole con- 
cern of the book is what he himself 
thinks and feels. But for that very rea- 
son, The Art of Playgoing is the more 
original and suggestive, because the one 
thing about which we never organize our 
thinking or our knowledge is just this 
matter of what we as playgoers, singly 
and together, mean to the theatre. The 
Art of Playgoing should be sold as re- 
quired reading with every pair of tickets 
that goes out of a theatre box-office, for 
a hundred such obvious and clarifying 
passages as this: 

“We are narrowed by the hard neces- 
sities of life. They tend to make us 
hopelessly self-centred in our daily liv- 
ing. Consciously or unconsciously we are 
apt to appraise the men and women 
with whom we come in contact on the 
basis of how we think they will fit into 
our scheme of things — our prejudices, 
our interests, our standards, our diver- 
sions, or our work — without ever stop- 
ping to consider how we may be fitting 
into theirs. . . . Fortunately we are less 
egocentric in our appraisals of the char- 
acters we meet in plays. . . . While we 
may want to know everything worth 
knowing about these men and women, 
we may often be comforted by the fact 
that we do not have to know them. We 
eavesdrop in their homes, emboldened 
by the realization we can never ask them 
to our own. We have paid off our obliga- 
tions to them at the box-office. We need 
not worry about entertaining them. Our 
sole concern is whether or not they are 
entertaining us.’ 
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l’ AMERICA outside of New York has 
no organized audience for the Ameri- 
can dance, it is not the fault of the 
individuals who would go to make up 
such an audience, nor a lack of dancers 
capable of sustaining audience interest 
and enthusiasm. It is rather the lack of 
professional management geared to han- 
dle dancers on tour, partly because they 
are afraid of dancers who have not had 
European headlines and even more be- 
cause the dancer is of little use to radio, 
and the broadcasting companies, through 
their own entertainment chains, are more 
and more absorbing the business of 
supplying the public with entertainment 
everywhere. 

What opportunity there is is illus- 
trated by a six-day tour to Colorado 
made recently by Hanya Holm and her 
new concert group, under the auspices of ° 
the Denver Chapter of Pro Musica. The 
organization has had little advance pub- 
licity, yet those six days contained a solid 
program of concerts, lecture demonstra- 
tions, ‘lessons and discussions’, at the- 
atres, colleges and clubs, to capacity 
audiences everywhere. The note referring 
to the concert at the Broadway Theatre 
in Denver says of the audience of a 
thousand people, ‘This was capacity; 
the top balcony was open for the first 
time in many years and not only was 
that filled but standing-room also was 
sold.’ In Colorado Springs an afternoon 
and an evening performance both record 
capacity audiences, and at Boulder the 
evening concert had an audience of two 
thousand. 

A trip as short as this, with such long 
distances — fifty, seventy-five, a hun- 


IN CONJUNCTION with Val Giel- 
gud’s prophetic article in this issue 
on the radio play in the age of tele- 
vision, the television experience of a 
correspondent for the London Oé- 
server makes interesting reading in 
this day when the invention is still 
novel and strange: ‘My first stance 
before the camera is chalked on the 
black floor of the studio and the 
announcer occupies it as the whistle 
blows the call to action. There is 
dead silence and I stand beside the 
announcer, seeking for my eyes an 
angle of refuge from the terrific 
glare of the lamps. The announcer 
has introduced me, and I take his 
place in the chalked area of vision. 
Vision, the camera, swallows the 
images and digests them electrically 
in the rvbber tubing by which it is 
connected with the transmitting ap- 
paratus. Sound is absorbed by the 
microphone suspended from a kind 
of crane which follows me as I move. 

. I am trying to realize various 
aims — to talk clearly and fluently, 
to help the sound and camera opera- 
tors by synchronizing picture and 
word, and to keep a wary eye on 
the clock. For all the stupefy- 
ing glare, this task is more stimulat- 
ing than that of delivering in soli- 
tude a talk to the walls of a studio at 
Broadcasting House. There is a 
small audience of producers, tech- 
nicians, and scene-shifters lurking 
in relative darkness and humanizing 
the performance. . . .” 

e 

MR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN, 
the delightful Columbia picture 
written by Robert Riskin, directed 
by Frank Capra and starring Gary 
Cooper and Jean Arthur, is the 
choice of the New York film critics 
for the best production of the year. 
Walter Huston as Dodsworth won 
the award for the best male per- 
formance and Luise Rainer as Anna 
Held in The Great Ziegfeld for 


the best feminine characterization. 
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THE Théatre des Champs Elysées 
in Paris, whose first successful inhab- 
itant was Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe 
in its brilliant performances before 
the War, is now host to the Opéra, 
which has moved there until its own 
florid and ponderous home is restored 
to working order after the damage 
done by the fire. The alterations 
are expected to take some months. 
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dred miles between an afternoon and 
evening concert, and the long distance to 
and from New York —cannot, even 
with such favorable response, be a profit- 
able venture, but it is inspiriting for the 
dancers, pleasant for the audiences, and 
might well give touring managements 
something progressive to think about. 





On-but-non-Broadway: The latest addition to the season which Maurice Schwartz and his Yiddish 
Art Theatre are enjoying at the Forty-Ninth Street Theatre is Facob Prager’s folk-comedy, 
The Water Carrier, two gay scenes of which are caught by Betty Foiner’s quick pen. 
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Coat of Many Colors 


Broadway In Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HERE ARE many things that Maxwell Anderson does better than 

most living playwrights. We have come to expect every new 
work in the fine sequence of his plays to add at least some fresh empha- 
sis to one phase or another of his accomplishment, especially as a 
creator of character, a poet, a militant advocate of peace and social 
justice. Nor does he give any sign of disappointing us. There is one 
thing that Anderson does supremely well that attracts less attention 
than these fairly showy virtues; it is purely technical, but of immense 
importance to a dramatist and to his success with an audience. He 
writes the opening scene of a play so that he establishes immediately 
the mood and tone of the story, and carves out, often in no more than 
a few short passages, the form of his dramatic situation, its background 
of people and events, the elements of strife and the character con- 
flicts involved in it. In the opening scene of The Wingless Victory, 
which is Katharine Cornell’s distinguished addition to the season’s 
offerings — as actress-manager and as leading player — the play- 
wright excels not only others, but himself. Before the first ten minutes 
are past, you know that The Wingless Victory is the universal and bit- 
terly timeless story of race prejudice, set not in our own day as well 
it might be, but, for better perspective, for poetic ease and security of 
portrayal, against a background of early New England. 

At once the Reverend Phineas McQueston (whose mother’s home 
in Salem, in the winter of 1800, is the setting for the story) stands out 
as one of those hard, unloving, unforgiving men who dedicate their 
own blind lives to what they believe to be the service of the God of 
love and peace. With him — to the last detail of cruelty — are the 
elders of the village. With him, too, is his mother. Nathaniel McQues- 
ton, brother of the Reverend Phineas, who left home seven years ago 
a vagabond sailor, has just come back with a ship loaded to the rails 
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with precious spices and with a Malay princess for his wife. He knows 
the stern rigidity of his New England family, but he knows their 
cupidity, too, and suspects their need for money, so he comes to his 
mother’s house ahead of his wife, trusting to his spices to make a wel- 
come for her which neither love nor human kindness could win for an 
alien. He judges shrewdly. Although the Reverend Phineas refuses to 
countenance the presence of a ‘savage’ and her children, his mother is 
ready to bargain and to offer Oparre a paid-for welcome. On that the 
scene ends; Phineas leaves in anger, Nathaniel goes to bring his wife, 
his mother to prepare Oparre’s chamber. 

The room, for a moment, is empty of all but the bigotry that hangs 
heavy in the air. Then the door from the kitchen opens and ‘Oparre 
enters, a tall, regal woman with a noble and beautiful, though some- 
what barbaric face. She is in Malay costume.’ 


In his directions for the setting of the play, Maxwell Anderson 
called for doors to right and left and a window looking to the wharf, 
long empty, where for years the ships had been berthed that founded 
the McQueston fortune. Jo Mielziner, with a wise eye for acting values, 
omitted the door to the right and instead, at the centre back, placed a 
high, square double doorway that swings wide to an outer hall, an 
elegant and friendly entrance that suggests at once the quality and 
wealth of the older McQueston who built this gracious home. Through 
this doorway the dour village elders go out, dwarfed by its size, and 
Nathaniel enters here with a shouting crowd behind him. It is through 
this doorway that you look for Oparre to come, and when, instead, she 
enters from the kitchen, you hardly need her line, as Katharine Cornell 
speaks it in a rich, low voice, 

“It has been said in my country it’s an ill omen 

To come by the wrong door.’ 
to know that a cruel fate hangs over this quiet, royal woman who has 
come among strangers. 

The rest of the story is simple enough, harshly simple. The battle 
against prejudice is too unequal to admit of many complications; 
Oparre and Nathaniel are beaten almost before they begin to fight. 
The play does not even stop (as it might, to its own advantage) to give 
you a scene of days that are partly happy. When the second-act cur- 
tain rises, defeat is already in sight. For a while Oparre has been 
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THE WINGLESS VICTORY, Maxwell Anderson’s new poetic drama, is a 
study of racial and religious bigotry as symbolized in the destruction by an 
intolerant New England family of the marriage between their sea captain 
son and a proud Malay princess. Walter Abel and Katharine Cornell (below 

play the fated lovers. Jo Mielziner designed the settings. 
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The youthful triumvirate of Frank Albertson, 
Eddie Albert and José Ferrer, as cadets of Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, help to make Brother 
Rat one of the refreshing farce-comedies of the 
season. It is a first play by two young V.M.I. 
graduates, John Monks, Jr., and Fred F. Finkle- 
hoffe, and withstands comparison with another 
farce-comedy by a pair of veterans, You Can't 
Take It With You, by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart. In this disarming play, Henry Tra- 
vers enacts a grandfather w ho retired thirty-five 
years ago into the affectionate bosom of his scat- 
ter-brained family and is content to collect 
snakes and philosophize on manners and morals. 


TWO FARCE-COMEDIES: 


BROTHER RAT 


AND 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT 
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content to live in her room with her children, and to wait for Na- 
thaniel’s homecoming at evening. But when spring arrives and the 
village life begins in the streets under her windows, the loneliness is too 
much for her. ‘I’d be content’, she says, 


‘with a half-countenancing — if the women-folk 
would say once, Yes, my dear, we sew tomorrow; 
come, draw a hem with us! Not really caring 

if I accept, not bothering much about me 

as I sit there sewing — oh, smiling a little over 

my odd ways with the needle — but still not angry 
that I should come —.’ 


But by this time Nathaniel knows that even this little is too much to 
expect. He has seen men he knew pass without speaking to him, and 
women pull in the rugs they are cleaning as he goes by their doors. 
He is beginning to understand that although he has tossed his money 
about generously, perhaps defiantly, to win the good will of the town, 
he has done so without success. Slowly, a hatred for the thing that 
separates him from his fellow men is beginning to creep upon him, 
shadowing his love. He remembers his mother’s warning: 


‘There was a man of Salem once who married 

an Indian squaw — and brought her here to live — 

wait till I finish — but they had no neighbors; 

no one spoke to him in the street. He lost 

what work he had. He drank himself to death, 

and the children died. The squaw went back to her tribe, 
and it’s said they stoned her. Think well what you do 
before you fetch in this bride.’ 


He forgets his own boastful answer: 


‘These sitters at home 

that think their brain’s the only brain there is 

and the rest’s all outer darkness! Sending out 

your missionaries to civilizations so old 

and wise they laugh at your Jesus-myth! Believing 
that you’re the chosen of Heaven because your skin’s 
a half-shade lighter than others! I’ve seen these peoples 
you rank with animals, and I know them. They 

can give you cards and spades at any game 

except sheer asininity. At that 

the Aryan tops the world! I’ve taken a wife, 

from among the Malays, and she’s more beautiful, 
and has a better head, and sweeter ways, 

and higher pride, and makes a better lover 

than any celery-top among you! Aye, 

and by God I’d trust her farther!’ 
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Soon enough the elders of the village demand that Nathaniel send 
Oparre away or go away penniless with her, and he is too trapped and 
hurt not to submit. In the cabin of the Wingless Victory, the little vial 
of hemlock which Oparre’s nurse has carried with her from an island 
of the Celebes brings the sleep of death to Oparre and the children. 

The story could have no other, or longer, course to run. (There are, 
in fact, hardly enough events to fill the second act.) Nor could it end 
in any other way. Its hard truth and inevitability are its strength, as 
they are also its chief limitation if you look upon The Wingless Victory 
merely as a romantic melodrama of the love of a white man of old 
Salem for a darker-skinned princess. 

But you cannot listen to Maxwell Anderson’s poetry, nor watch 
the tale unfold under the artistry of Katharine Cornell and the fine 
company she has assembled, without realizing that events are only 
half the play. Behind the personal story of Nathaniel and Oparre, 
running always parallel to it and topping it often in passion and excite- 
ment, is that other eternal drama of persecution which is as much of 
today as it is of the days of the McQuestons. From this point of view, 
The Wingless Victory is perhaps closer to Night Over Taos than to 
any other of Anderson’s plays, paralleling a relationship in which 
the story of Montoya and his sons weighed no more, in the scale of the 
drama, than did the clash between races and the struggle between 
generations. 

The role of Oparre presents enormous difficulties to a player, and 
these may well have been one of the things that attracted the ad- 
venturous spirit of Katharine Cornell to the play. If so, she is well 
rewarded. From the moment she enters, you know that she under- 
stands the alien woman. Oparre’s pride and dignity and beauty are 
not difficult to grasp; Anderson has made them clear. But he is not 
so successful at every point of character. Often in his desire to give 
Oparre’s words something of Oriental fullness and richness, his verse 
becomes lush and soft. Her speeches are too long; they should turn 
more inevitably into action or into silence. He has Oparre say over 
and over again that she reigned over a race that killed easily and that 
she herself could lift a knife without terror, but what he gives her to do 
does not often indicate the barbaric side of her nature. It is Kathar- 
ine Cornell who has caught with keen discernment the hot flame that 
is burning always under that calm, Eastern exterior, the quick emotion 
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behind the slow surface. Oparre has lived in the sun; she walks quietly, 
her voice is low, her gestures follow her thinking rather than lead it — 
as they would in more active races. Yet as she speaks her long speech 
at the end of the second act, when Nathaniel chooses to let her go, 
and her pride and hurt love are turned to a wild anger, you feel that 
everything within her has burst at once into flame. Katharine Cornell 
has never done anything finer than this scene, unless perhaps she sur- 
passes herself in the final moment of this same play, as she dies 
forgiving. 

An interesting technical achievement accompanies Miss Cornell’s 
mastery of the role of Oparre. Her effort to transmit clearly over the 
footlights the illusion of a character and emotion that are strange not 
only to her but to all Western living results in a change in her natural 
presence to make it represent the slower rhythms of life on islands of 
the East. Her whole body is more relaxed, her movements lower keyed 
and without tension, and this lack of tension releases, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the whole lower register in her fine voice so that it has not 
only all of its ordinary warmth and color but almost double its usual 
range and, in the angry speeches, twice the usual volume. It would be 
an interesting study to compare records of Miss Cornell’s voice as she 
speaks a major speech in The Wingless Victory, in Saint Foan, in 
Romeo and Fuliet, in The Barretts, but the records should, in each case, 
be made during an actual performance. There would be much to learn 
from them of what part a voice plays in an artist’s delineation of 
character. 

Walter Abel was an unexpected choice for Nathaniel McQueston, 
a part which requires not only strength and gentleness but constant 
flexibility. The freedom and openness with which he attacked the first 
scene, the mixture of sailor’s pride and family bravado expressed in his 
rich coming back to the house he had left without a penny, was full 
of promise. But the part itself is tricky and not always soundly held 
by the author, a handicap which blunted the edge of some of the later 
scenes. Nathaniel’s two brothers, the gentler Ruel of Myron McCor- 
mick, and the bigoted Reverend Phineas of Kent Smith, were both 
well done. Effie Shannon as Mrs. McQueston, and Helen Zelinskaya 
as Oparre’s Malay nurse, added sharply to the contrast between West 
and East. 

To go from The Wingless Victory to You Can't Take It With You 
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is to cover the whole range of the theatre at one jump. This farce- 
comedy by Moss Hart and George Kaufman is all absurdity, or, if not 
quite all, then less good than it should be only in the moments when 
it escapes from absurdity to sentimentality. We have no clowns of the 
older sort in our theatre today. We would not know how to use them 
if we had them. But the Sycamore family, taken all in all, come as 
close to fine clowning as anything we have a right to expect. There is 
not a single ounce of rational thinking or acting in the lot of them — 
from Grandfather Martin Vanderhof who gave up business years ago 
because he wanted to relax, and who has never paid an income tax 
because he does not believe in it, to his daughter Mrs. Penelope 
Sycamore, who writes plays because eight years ago somebody left 
a typewriter at her house by mistake, or her husband who manufac- 
tures fireworks in the cellar with a visiting milkman for helper, or 
their children who dance and play the xylophone and manufacture 
candies — and yet they are all made to seem far more sane, during 
the time of the play, than those of us who go hard about our daily 
tasks and fight our neighbors for the right to work longer and more 
fiercely than they do. 

The Sycamores’ youngest daughter is, unfortunately, out of the 
farcical picture; the authors had to keep her out, of course, to make 
their play. She is the charming and obviously efficient secretary to 
the father of a young man from Wall Street. At the end of the second 
act a Person in the Row Behind was willing to bet his lady three to 
one that, in spite of everything, including his family and hers, Wall 
Street would marry the girl and they would live happily ever after. 
That Mr. Hart and Mr. Kaufman could have maintained enough 
story interest in the midst of their nonsense to offer occasion for such 
a bet shows how skilfully they managed their job. The only way they 
could have improved their result was to put the Wall Street family 
on the same plane of caricature as the Sycamores. As they are, there 
remains after the play just the hint of a feeling that You Can’t Take 
It With You had one eye on the movies, where you can be as funny 
as you please as long as fun does not interfere with romance when 
“Boy Meets Girl’. 

Henry Travers as the Grandfather and foundation-stone of this 
ridiculous family plays his part with such intense simplicity that you 
need to watch him well to realize how skilful and rich a piece of 
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characterization his buffoonery covers, although you do not need to 
know that, or even to suspect it, to enjoy the humor in his role. 

The cast that is associated with him, picked cleverly for type, adds 
something distinctly more than type to the gaiety and unity of the 
production, especially Josephine Hull, Paula Trueman, Ruth Atta- 
way, Oscar Polk, George Tobias and Mitzi Hajos. Margot Stevenson 
who plays the younger daughter seems, with some effect, to have 
watched Margaret Sullavan stand and move and speak, but although 
she does not have much opportunity in this part to do anything but 
be and look charming, there is reason to believe that she might develop 
a personality of her own if she began again, freely, and from within 


herself. 


Just in time for the holidays, George Abbott brought in a com- 
panion-piece to You Can’t Take It With You, a farce-comedy whose 
virtues lie in its freshness and youth, just as the virtues of the Hart- 
Kaufman farce were grounded in experience. Brother Rat is a story of 
life in a military school, related by two young men, John Monks, Jr., 
and Fred Finklehoffe, who are — we are told — themselves just on the 
far side of examination schedules. It is full of amusing situations and 
lines, and is played not only with spirit but with real accomplishment 
by a cast composed almost entirely of players as young as the authors, 
who have had the great advantage of Mr. Abbott’s spicy handling. If 
Messrs. Monks and Finklehoffe can be counted upon to comment as 
amusingly on adult life as they have on the schedule of the military 
schoolroom, they will make, with Mr. Abbott for presentation, the 
best possible partnership for farce-comedies to come. 


Perhaps neither You Can’t Take It With You nor Brother Rat will 
be remembered twenty years from now. Perhaps nobody will remem- 
ber more of The Show Is On, the great Winter Garden production 
‘conceived, staged and designed’ by Vincente Minnelli, than that it 
was the first production in which that talented young designer-director 
tried to work out a revue with some sequence in its material, and that 
it was the show in which Beatrice Lillie — may she never grow old! — 
swung out over the audience sitting on a crescent moon. And yet any 
one of these flippancies seems more legitimately a part of our modern 
theatre than a serious play which has just appeared, adapted from one 
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of the major successes of the modern French boulevard theatre. This 
is Henry Bernstein’s Espoir, called Promise in the English version, 
and acted nearly to the perfection of realistic acting. Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke makes his American debut as the old man — kindly, weak and 
a failure — who is the head of the family with whom the play is con- 
cerned. His beautiful, careering, selfish wife is Irene Browne; his two 
daughters, Jean Forbes-Robertson and Louise Platt; Frank Lawton 
is the young man who is engaged to the younger daughter when the 
first act opens and married to the older when the play closes. There 
is hardly a moment in the entire playing time when the acting of this 
group of talented players is not worth watching for harmony, precision 
and clarity, and yet there is hardly a moment when the play itself — 
even with its sound and eminently desirable solution of our post-war 
family problem — seems really vital or interesting. It must remain a 
mystery why so talented a player as Sir Cedric Hardwicke, for whom 
so eager a welcome was ready from the large audience that has seen 
him in England, both in London and at Malvern, should have been 
first presented to New York audiences in so old-fashioned a play and 
so unrewarding a part. 


Other New Plays Edward Reed 

GED 26 is the sort of play whose charm and gentleness win one’s 

affection. The soft and gracious approach robs it of any great 
dramatic impact, but its story is charmingly recounted and sympathet- 
ically acted. Unlike the majority of ‘literary’ or biographical plays, it 
is tinged only occasionally with an air of having stolen its lines from 
collected letters or memoirs, and does not rely unduly on quotations 
from the work of the poet who is its central character. From the 
autumn of 1818 to that of 1819, twenty-six-year-old John Keats 
publishes Endymion amid the horrific cries of snobbish critics, is 
taken into the home of his friend Charles Armitage Brown, affection- 
ately tended by his doctor and his publisher, falls in love with Fanny 
Brawne against the worldly censure of her mother, and finally sets 
sail for the warm climate of Italy, where alone his weak lungs may 
have a chance to heal. There the author of 4ged 26, Anne Crawford 
Flexner, leaves him. As the turning-point in the poet’s brief life, the 
year is a wise choice for a dramatist who has realized the impossibility 
of presenting an adequate birth-to-death chronicle within three acts. 
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SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE makes his American debut in Promise, Henry 
Bernstein’s drama called FEspoir in its original Paris run and adapted by 
H. M. Harwood for London last season. The noted actor is supported by 
Irene Browne, Frank Lawton and Jean Forbes-Robertson. 
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AGED 26 


Anne Crawford Flexner, who wrote The Marriage Game and made the suc- 
cessful dramatization of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, appears on the 
Broadway scene again with a dramatic portrait of John Keats as he was in 
the year before his fatal journey to Italy. Against charming interiors de- 
signed by Stewart Chaney, ged 26 is winningly played by a cast that in- 
cludes Robert Harris as the poet, Fred Leslie as the critic William Giftord 
(both seen here), Kenneth MacKenna as Keats’ friend Charles Armitage 
Brown and Linda Watkins as the beloved Fanny Brawne. 
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The problem of overcoming an audience’s preconceptions of fa- 
miliar figures is solved by the choice of actors who play out this quiet 
tale. Robert Harris, with a variety of experience on the London stage 
and two previous appearances in New York, portrays Keats with sensi- 
tivity and a balance that preserves a difficult illusion throughout the 
play. Kenneth MacKenna cradles the role of Charles Armitage Brown 
in affectionate understanding and gives perhaps the best performance 
of his career. Linda Watkins, enacting a playwright’s conception of 
Fanny Brawne that is more friendly than the one tradition awards her, 
is understandably loved and loving, although failing to remain always 
within the period frame. This flavorsome playing, and Stewart Chan- 
ey’s engaging settings, make 4ged 26 a thing of beauty and, if not a 
joy forever, at least a pleasure most of the time. 


Clare Boothe sees her sex through a glass darkly, if The Women is 
indicative. Collectively and, for the most part, singly, women are 
no-goods. The Women is hard, scurrilous, raw — and good entertain- 
ment. Private homes, hairdresser’s, exercise salon, Reno hotel room, 
night club ‘powder room’, dressmaker’s, maternity hospital — 
through these haunts of femininity Miss Boothe draws her scalpel and 
at the end leaves exactly one of her Women relatively unscathed. The 
exception is Mrs. Stephen Haines, who has lost her husband to an 
adventuress, moped for two years after divorcing him, and, at the 
curtain, resorts to feminine trickery and gets him back. She is the 
nominal protagonist of this less-than-perfect piece of dramatic con- 
struction, but actually The Women is a case-study of the female sex, 
notably as exemplified in the idle, bridge-playing, much-divorced set 
of New York unregenerates. What that study reveals are loose minds, 
loose morals, love of backbiting and slander, and any other con- 
temptible quality that a woman-hater may conjure up as characteristic 
of lady fair. For what The Women lacks as a tight-knit drama it 
substitutes many individual bits of insight, a crackling succession of 
wisecracks, a wholesale use of theatrical devices, and an all-pervading 
aura of venom that is likely to inflame the nostrils of audiences for 
some time to come. 

Miss Boothe has been fortunate in all her co-workers — from Max 
Gordon as producer, Robert Sinclair as excellent director, Jo Mielziner 
as designer and John Hambleton as supervisor of the vast array of 
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costumes, to the actors (actresses), who take, like ducks, to the poison- 
ous waters. Margalo Gillmore as the unhappy Mrs. Haines stands 
steadfast against the competition of the more entertaining ‘bad’ 
women and plays charmingly (with the support of Charita Bauer as 
her young daughter) the few healthy scenes in the play. Ilka Chase 
as the most virulent of all the virulent slanderers, Betty Lawford as 
the vicious lass who steals Mr. Haines, Margaret Douglass as a 
countess who has supported and lost four husbands, Audrey Christie 
as another husband-stealer, Phyllis Povah as a complacent, uncaring 
mother of five — these appear ready for all emergencies, and might be 
expected to breathe poison gas if you happened to run across them in 
any of their favorite haunts. 


Weary, stale, flat and unprofitable are the uses to which Martin 
Flavin puts the depression theme in his play, Around the Corner. 
Writing ‘an American play for the American people’, he records the 
physical poverty and moral degradation that overtake a middle-class, 
middle-western family when the depression robs them of their security. 
Father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, daughter, son, son-in-law 
and a few lesser characters make up the household; all in some way 
reflect the influence of The Crash and its woeful results. Complaint 
has been made that the play comes several seasons too late. More fatal 
to any possible effectiveness as drama is the author’s presentation of 
the material. Ineptitudes flow from Mr. Flavin’s supposedly ex- 
perienced pen; tritenesses and platitudes clothe his people and his 
situations. 4round the Corner is an unfortunate error. 
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A THE time of writing (midwinter) two plays by American-born 
poets are running in London, while the English-born poets of our 
new dramatic movement are not represented at all. The two plays are 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, now transferred to the Duchess 
Theatre where it seems likely to stay for months to come, and Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s Panic which is its successor at the Mercury. 

Some dramatic reviewers and columnists are inclined to speak of a 
coming ‘boom in verse-plays’; but there is no need to lay stress on the 
metrical nature of either Eliot’s or MacLeish’s work. It is the content, 
even more than the form, that matters in their contribution to our 
stage. They bring us a rapidity of attack and presentation unknown 
in the English-speaking drama for generations past, perhaps unknown 
for three centuries. And this is achieved not by the use of words alone, 
but by a creative sense that lifts the whole structure of drama onto 
a new plane. No Englishman who knows both countries can find it 
remarkable that American impulse should have much to do with the 
new movement. 

The poet who touches the stage today must seize our imagination 
even more swiftly than it is seized by any image of the screen. He must 
offer a dozen words from a single character in place of a whole scene 
or act of introduction. Unless he does these difficult things, he fails as 
a dramatist and a modern; but if he does them, he challenges the 
whole of the established order on the stage. It is foolish to pretend that 
established orders welcome such a challenge. On the contrary, they 
get ready to defend themselves. 

A growing audience is willing to accept every impression in the 
theatre from the dramatist’s spoken word — and that means accept- 
ing many things like landscape and scene that have been regarded as 
things outside the play, embellishments for the painter or the crafts- 
man. Without going back to the Elizabethan stage, we are back again 
in an Elizabethan relation between dramatist and listener. This is 
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bound to be distasteful to some critics of the theatre, whose long 
experience of the older and more lifelike drama unfits them as com- 
pletely for appreciation of the new form as the experience of critics 
two generations ago unfitted them for the understanding of Ibsen. 

So we find that the more conservative elements in English criticism 
will do anything rather than admit the existence of a new dramatic 
movement led by poets. They would almost sooner have recognized a 
new theatrical movement led by Gordon Craig — which was in fact 
the revolutionary movement of yesterday in the theatre. It was al- 
ways possible to ridicule that movement because it had no writers at 
its service; but the appearance of living poets is a more alarming 
affair. And the worst of all is that some of the critics, seeking to defend 
their own generation from the ‘creative directors’ like Craig, had 
declared that we should look forward instead to the restoration of 
dramatic poetry to the stage. Now that it is here, they are in turn 
embarrassed. Some of them are even totally silent. 

Eliot’s drama of Becket is now established, and after 300 or 400 
London performances it will go out to the English provinces and after- 
wards will come to America, as a representative work of dramatic 
poetry in our own time. But here I would rather say a few words about 
MacLeish’s Panic, which seeks to present recent American events in 
the form of a drama in verse with choric accompaniment. In the condi- 
tions of our stage, authors who write such works will not expect every 
producer to be interested. That gives them the freedom to make their 
plays last 90 minutes instead of the 140 minutes of ordinary stage 
commerce, and even to make the action so inevitably continuous that 
no interval can be arranged. It is doubtless a very desirable freedom, 
but the implications of it must be understood. By a generally ac- 
cepted convention, audiences go to theatres for the space of something 
between two and three hours, except in the Chinese theatre where the 
period may be from six to midnight. The critics may be fully content 
with 90 minutes of a play, but I know of no paying public that does 
not prefer 140. This means that the 90-minute dramatic poet must go 
into a double bill, and if no other work of his own is available he must 
go into a bill with another writer, which complicates responsibility 
for both success and failure. Not only the conventional producer, but 
the producer whose sympathies are entirely with the author’s freedom, 
can be excused for preferring the 140-minute play as dramatic ma- 
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terial. This is especially true when the play, as in the case of Panic, 
contains twice as much in its 90-minute course as any contemporary 
play of twice its length. 

MacLeish’s drama has impulsive merits which are certainly 
practical defects. He must have known that dramatic events are 
impressive only when they are expected — yet he rushes directly into 
the middle of his theme, the financial crash of February, 1933, as 
though the catastrophe of three or four years earlier and the readjust- 
ments of the intervening time had never happened. The millionaire 
McGafferty is never actually seen in prosperous conditions with his 
mistress Ione at his side; nor are the street crowds before the electric 
news bulletin presented in their customary preoccupations with base- 
ball, crime or politics. An excellent first act could have been made of 
these matters, and MacLeish’s verse, ‘capable of catching and carry- 
ing the rhythm of the spoken language of his time and place’, could 
have made them continuously alive and beautiful, without any of that 
journalistic irony that mars too many Left-wing dramas. One should 
remember also the handicap to players in beginning on a note of ten- 
sion that is normally produced by a series of understood and related 
happenings. It is hard for them to achieve any relief in their perform- 
ance later on. I see this drama as a magnificent fragment of what it 
might have been. And if its beginning is abrupt and truncated, its 
ending is made to carry a social interpretation too heavy for the 
theme. In everything that lies between, the poet succeeds on the stage 
beyond any possible expectation of the reader. The entire world of the 
news ticker, the telephone, the steel of office furniture, acquires a new 
being through what is said in it and about it. The new realism of this 
play counts for more than either the expressionism of some years ago 
or the propagandism of much present-day dramatic writing. Panic is 
unlikely to live because it is likely to be difficult to find it openings 
on the stage. Other and completer works will take its place. But as the 
most vivid modern verse-play that has yet appeared, it will have an 
influence in the immediate future and the rhythms of its speech will 
surely be echoed widely. 

Its London production has shown how little national accents count 
in dramatic speech. No one seems to have thought it odd that Ameri- 
can characters should speak with English intonations. Had they been 
speaking prose, the circumstance might have forced itself upon the 
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listener’s notice; but dramatic poetry quickly establishes conventions 
of its own. Martin Browne, who may prove to be the most sensitive 
English director since Granville-Barker, handled his principals and 
crowds (the latter reduced to groups on the Mercury stage) with an 
actuality that depended not on correctness of outward effect, but on a 
real understanding of the dramatist’s effort to create a new language 
of the theatre. 

By way of contrast, almost in the same week, Granville-Barker 
himself staged a production of his Waste (Westminster Theatre) which 
has been generously praised. The play was written about 1907, but 
licensed only in 1920 because an essential part of its plot related to an 
abortion, and this subject was formerly barred automatically from all 
plays under the Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdiction. The Stage Society 
used to exist partly for the purpose of giving such ‘banned’ works, and 
Waste had previously only been played privately under the Society’s 
auspices. It now seems a little strange that a play written twenty 
years after some of Ibsen’s masterpieces, and ten years after those of 
Chekhov, should have survived comparison with them; but in the 
Court Theatre period England was more insular. Granville-Barker’s 
drama represented then, and perhaps represents even now, the solid 
English equivalent of last generation’s European social drama. 

Its theme of the destruction of a statesman’s career by a sexual 
entanglement, and with it the destruction of a measure of great social 
importance to which he had set his hand, is sufficiently well known. 
The thesis is a little academic; it is in fact the sort of thesis that would 
win first prize in an examination as typical of a plot for modern social 
drama. You know from the first that all the people in the play will 
incline to certain woodenness, even the lovers whose romance is des- 
iccated and required to fit into the pattern. But there will also be 
opportunities for character-study and wit, and the whole play will 
move on a dignified level, and nothing will be lacking except perhaps 
that quality the Germans call Dichtung which is in truth everything. 
Let the historians decide whether or no the solemnity of Waste could 
ever have derived from the drama of Bernard Shaw, with whom its 
author had been so much occupied as producer and director. I shall 
go on believing that there was more imagination in one of Granville- 
Barker’s productions for the stage as director than in all his writings 
put together. He has been a great directive artist (or, as we say in 
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England, producer) lost to the theatre. What course he would have 
taken had he not left us twenty years ago, no one can say. His last 
word was said with neither 4 Midsummer Night's Dream nor The 
Great Adventure. But to-day it is small comfort to see him return as 
director of a play that belongs to an even earlier past, however con- 
stantly its motives may recur in our public life. It is sad to hear those 
wiseacre characters come on and go off with those damp squibs of 
lines that belong to the early days of the discussion drama. It is em- 
barrassing to meet once more those incredible young women whose 
entire existence is composed of attitudes to culture, religion and sex. 
The work as a whole is lifeless. Not only listeners to Eliot or Auden 
must find it obsolete; listeners to Shaw for these intervening thirty 
years must be aware that the world has not stood still. 

It is true that the reviewers, fearing to be themselves a generation 
behind the times, take breath in praise of Waste to say that ‘our young 
Left-wingers’ will find it dull. Alas, not only they. No sort of ex- 
cellence in acting or direction can bridge a gulf between two concep- 
tions — those of a play as work of art and as work of intellectualism. 

Meantime, in proof that the constancies of theatre are constant 
and the changes fleeting, the next play due to arrive is Barrie’s The 
Boy David, presented by Cochran, played by Bergner, directed by 
Komisarjevsky, and awaited by a public that has never wavered in its 
loyalty to news. Happily for us, it can still be news next month. 
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An impression of the motley and slanderous throng that make up the cast of Clare Boothe's play, 
The Women, a complete contrast to the women of an earlier generation in Granville-Barker's 
Waste, of whom Ashley Dukes writes above. 
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In the Age of Television 
VAL GIELGUD 


WwW THE shadow of television rapidly lengthening upon the 
horizon, the entire problem of the future of broadcasting is 
thrown into the melting-pot. We remember the parallel case of what 
happened to the cinema, the moment that the lush strains of ‘Sonny 
Boy’ startled the ears of the world. We know that the public would 
not accept an entertainment in one dimension once it had been proved 
that that entertainment could be presented in two, no matter how in- 
ferior, from the aesthetic point of view, the two-dimensional product 
might be. And, by obvious analogy, it is simply imitating the ostrich 
to pretend that, once television has become universally attainable and 
reasonably cheap, it will not make simple sound-broadcasting as out of 
date as The Great Train Robbery. 

However, that universal cheapness and attainability is still a con- 
siderable distance away. For some years sound-broadcasting, un- 
complicated by co-axial cables, cathode tubes and all the vocabulary 
of the new television technique, is going to hold the field. But there is 
one type of broadcasting-program item, whose doom is already sup- 
posed to be written on the walls of the new Television Studios at 
Alexandra Palace, London. The opponents of the radio play have al- 
ways considered it a contradiction in terms. A play, they have main- 
tained, is something to be seen — not to be heard (a point of view 
which may have something to do with the standard of audibility in the 
average English theatre today). And once it is possible, however im- 
perfectly, to add vision to a play produced for broadcasting, the radio 
play as such is bound automatically to disappear. There can no longer 
be the least justification for it. And the radio play of the future will 
take shape as the reproduction by television either of stage play or of 
film, whichever proves more suitable for the purpose. 

It may of course be true. On the other hand there are qualifying 
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factors to the problem, which are not quite so easy to dispose of as may 
appear at first glance. If it is true, this premature dissolution will fall 
upon radio drama — at any rate in Great Britain — at a most un- 
timely hour; at a time when it is showing more symptoms of interest- 
ing development than at any time during the last ten years. 

Until quite recently, radio drama was always categoried under two 
heads: first, the pure radio play, conceived and written entirely in 
microphone terms, owing nothing to the theatre except the actors who 
performed in it; and second, the stage play, the novel or the short 
story, adapted for the exigencies of broadcast production after the 
fashion made use of by the scenario departments of film organizations. 

But this distinction has in the course of time proved to be a false 
one. The pure radio play has never found its feet. The primary reason 
is an economic one. The reward, owing to the basic circumstances of 
broadcasting production, could never be sufficient to attract writers 
of the first flight to contribute, except on an experimental or spas- 
modic basis. Its most successful exponents — as in England, for ex- 
ample, Tyrone Guthrie and du Garde Peach — were promptly 
snapped up by the theatre or the film. And though they have found 
worthy successors in Horton Giddy, Francis Dillon, Philip Wade, and 
most notably in Geoffrey Bridson — whose verse-drama The March of 
the ’45 is probably to date the high-water-mark of the radio play — 
the fundamental handicap remains. Nor has it been lessened by the 
fact that, with greater professional achievement in production and 
adaptation, the adapted stage plays have shown signs of winning 
hands down as far as public appreciation has been concerned. Radio 
adaptations during the last year of such plays as The Circle and The 
Breadwinner of Somerset Maugham, Murder in the Cathedral of T. S. 
Eliot, the thrillers of Edgar Wallace and the regular Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts of the plays of Shakespeare have proved to be the popular 
backbone of the work of the Dramatic Department of the B.B.C. 

In short it would appear that new categories must be established. 
On the one hand, the broadcasting of plays — this to include, of 
course, the pure radio play. On the other, what has now come to be 
generally acknowledged as true radio drama — program items known 
at Broadcasting House as Feature Programs, which owe nothing to 
film or stage for their form, nor even for their dialogue: programs 
which are essentially ‘radiogenic’ in that they are inconceivable in 
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terms of any other medium. And it is not without significance that a 
special section of the B.B.C. Dramatic Department has recently been 
formed, whose business it is to think out, compose and produce such 
program items. 

The field of these programs is widely comprehensive. It ranges 
from those ‘Mosaic’ programs of poetry and music, first invented by 
Lionel Fielden (now Director of the new Indian Broadcasting Service) 
through such ‘documentary’ and ‘actuality’ programs as Under- 
ground, Mincing Lane and Scotland Yard (principally associated with 
the name of Laurence Gilliam) to the series of Famous Historical Trials 
initiated by Creswell with his Trya// of King Charles the First, and such 
ceremonial radio-pieces as Gallipoli, We Shall Remember Them, and, 
most widely known of all, the Christmas Day Broadcasts which 
toured the Empire and found their fitting climax in the voice of His 
Late Majesty relayed directly from his study at Sandringham. 

All these programs, differing widely in form, in type, in length, in 
complexity, used one basic technique: the new microphone technique 
of vocal control and contrast, the use of multiple studios, and the 
Dramatic Control Panel; the technique which had to come into 
existence perforce, in order that elementary broadcasting of plays 
might, in the first instance, be rendered possible. But in all these 
programs, acting, dramatic development and even dialogue, as it is 
understood in terms of stage or screen, have been replaced by equiva- 
lents primarily conceived in broadcasting terms. It is true that the 
Historical Trials, for example, approximate nearer to plays; that the 
‘documentary’ programs owe much to parallel film activities, such as 
those of Grierson, whose Drifters remains as a model of its kind, and 
in whose Night-Mail appears what would seem to be an attempt to 
combine the special technique of the screen with that of the sound 
studio, with the superimposition of a verse commentary upon a normal 
sound-track. But it is in the realm of Feature Programs that the great- 
est development both of achievement and interest has, in my opinion, 
taken place during the last twelve months. And it is in this field that 
the future of true radio drama — as opposed to the broadcasting of 
plays — is to be sought and found. 

As far as the broadcasting of plays is concerned, it is both signifi- 
cant and hopeful that, leaving the Shakespearean broadcasts aside, 
few plays broadcast in England during the past year have aroused so 
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much interest as three plays all written in verse form. It is true that 
Edna Best’s performance in The Silver Cord achieved the outstanding 
acting triumph. Here the actress disproved once and for all the theory 
that acting before the microphone could never be much more than a 
super-reading: a success hammered home subsequently by Ronald 
Squire and Carol Goodner, to mention only two other remarkable 
examples. But poetry came back to take the proper place, consecrated 
by classical theatrical tradition, with the radio productions of Murder 
in the Cathedral, The March of the’45, and — perhaps most surprising 
of all — the Hippolytus of Euripides in Gilbert Murray’s translation. 

Those who heard these plays — and were prepared to give to them 
that degree of serious attention and concentration without which no 
broadcast play can hope to succeed — participated in an experience 
which seems to have been as agreeable as it was novel: the experience 
of language treated orchestrally; of language carrying not only the 
story and characterization of a play, but also its scenery, its atmos- 
phere and its emotional content. This was—not unnaturally — 
particularly the case with the Hippo/ytus, whose choruses, spoken by 
Elsie Fogerty’s specially trained pupils, were not only significant but, 
for once, entirely audible. Eliot’s play — perhaps fortunate in that its 
leading part was in the hands of Robert Speaight, a radio actor of vast 
experience — achieved over the air a success equal to if not surpassing 
its run in two London theatres. While Bridson, with his epic of the 
most picturesque of lost causes, wove poetry, traditional music, sound 
effects and dialogue into a pattern whose emotional effect had to be 
experienced to be believed. 

The year 1936 was for the broadcast play a year of some achieve- 
ment. That 1937 holds promise of no less is perhaps reasonably antici- 
pated, when we find Eliot writing a new play for the microphone, 
aided and abetted by Patrick Hamilton (author of Rope), James Hil- 
ton (author of Lost Horizon and Mr. Chips — both successful radio 
productions before they were transferred to the screen), Lord Dun- 
sany, Dillon, Giddy and Peach (who wrote the best of post-war satires 
in The Path of Glory and has returned to broadcasting after too long a 
silence with another magnificent satiric comedy, this time at the ex- 
pense of Armaments Unlimited). 

It is unfortunately only too true that the broadcast play must re- 
main the most evanescent of all dramatic output, for it is, quite liter- 
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ally, here tonight and gone tomorrow. It is only too often forgotten 
that the one or two nights’ audience for such plays may be, and fre- 
quently is, greater than the combined audiences of the complete run 
of a metropolitan success. But even if the television menace carries 
within it the seeds of doom for the broadcast play, it appears likely 
that nothing will become that transitory form of dramatic art so much 
as its last phase — while the Feature Program may well survive to 
uphold its tattered banner long after the mere broadcasting of plays 
has become no more than a queer segment of theatrical history, 
regarded only with the smile of faintly twisted sentiment which is re- 
served for all the forlorn hopes of the world. 





LUIGI PIRANDELLO: ¥UNE, 1867 —DECEMBER, 1936 


IFE 18 subject to two opposed necessities, which permit it neither an enduring exist- 
Fa ence on the one hand, nor constant motion on the other. If life were always in 
motion, it would never possess any endurance; if it were to endure forever it would 
never know what motion is. Yet it is necessary that life should, at once, be in motion 
and endure. The poet is under an illusion when he fancies that he has found perfect 
peace and achieved liberation by crystallizing forever, in an immutable form, his work 
of art. He has merely stopped living his work. 

Liberation and peace are not to be had except by ceasing to live. . . . If a work of 
art survives, it is only because we are still able to take it out of its crystallized state, to 
dissolve its form within us in a vital motion; and it is we then who give it life, varying 
from occasion to occasion and from one to another of us; what we have being not one 
life but any number of lives. . . . 

Someone may ask me: ‘ But who told you that art was necessarily life? Life, as you 
have said, is subject to two opposed necessities, and for that reason is not art; just as 
art is not life, for the very good reason that it succeeds in freeing itself from those 
opposed necessities and in achieving an enduring existence in the immutability of its 
own form. 

‘Art, accordingly, represents a state of complete creation, whereas life is, of neces- 
sity, infinitely various and incessantly in process of formation and of change. Each of 
us seeks to create himself and his own life with those same mental and spiritual facul- 
ties with which the poet creates his art work. . . . But it will never be a true creation, 
Jirst of all for the reason that it is destined to perish and to come to an end with us in 
the course of time; secondly, for the reason that, having a goal to attain, it will never be 
free; and finally, because, exposed to all unforseen and unforseeable circumstances, 
and to all the obstacles which others rear in its path, it constantly runs the risk of being 
thwarted, perverted and deformed. Art, in a certain sense, is a revenge on life, for the 
reason that in so far as its own life is a true creation, in just so far is it free of time, of 
circumstances and of obstacles, with no other end than its own proper self.’ 

Yes, Ladies and Gentlemen, I agree with you, that is the way itis. 

— from Tonight We Improvise. Courtesy of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Jo Mielziner’ s design for a scene from Maxwell Anderson’s ‘modern comedy’ 


5 
also serving as the jacket design for the published version of the play. 
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HIGH TOR 


DESIGN BY JO MIELZINER 


The steam-shovel — a distinctive part of the American scene — makes a 
focal point for an episode in Maxwell Anderson’s fantasy, which tells a 
story, in verse and prose, of a boy who must battle shifty re al estate operators 
to keep his only worldly asset, the mountain ‘High Tor’. Burgess Meredith, 
the Mio of Anderson’s Winterset last season, appears in the role, supported 
by Peggy Ashcroft and directed by Guthrie McClintic. 





The Designer Sets the Stage 


VII, Jo Mielziner; VIL, Aline Bernstein 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


This ts the fourth and last in a series of articles on the theories and 
working methods of prominent stage designers. Previous parts have 
described the work of Norman Bel Geddes, Vincente Minnelli, Lee 
Simonson, Donald Oenslager, Robert Edmond Fones and Mor- 
decat Gorelik. — Editors’ Note 

Fo Mielziner 
VERY new play I do requires a new attack, different methods, 
E another point of departure. I can tell you of no set rules that 
govern the way I begin work on a show,’ says Jo Mielziner, known as 
one of the most versatile scene designers on Broadway. The secret of 
this versatility, which makes him defy pigeonholes — realist, stylist, 
impressionist — which enables him to satisfy the demands of On Your 
Toes or Ethan Frome, Fubilee or Winterset, Pride and Prejudice or 
Romeo and Fuliet, lies perhaps in this first remark. Mielziner does not 
announce continual flexibility as necessarily his aim, he merely states 
it as a fact of his past theatrical experience. By constantly changing 
his point of departure he has found that he achieves his best results. 
‘The ideal way to begin, I suppose, would be to forget all about 
both the back wall and the backer and do a Gordon Craig — allow 
one’s artistic imagination to dictate entirely. But practically it is only 
very rarely that this is possible. Back wall and backer do exist and 
must be considered. Sometimes one may govern the designer’s solu- 
tion, sometimes the other; at other times again, it is the play, or the 
director, or time, or a special scheme of stylization. Time and the back 
wall need not necessarily be considered as limitations, however,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Mielziner. ‘I think of them rather as the rules of the game; 
you have to play according to them and the only way anyone can 
have fun is to keep within them. The only thing I demand is that these 
rules be specifically stated. When a Broadway producer declares, “I 
want the show to be able to go into a small theatre’ — how small, I 
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want to know; it’s for the good of the design that I should know.’ 

When he reads a play, Jo Mielziner, like Norman Bel Geddes, pre- 
fers to skip the stage directions. The ideas for the settings come from 
other sources than the playwright’s instructions. ‘Often the designer 
knows better than the writer what the scene should look like when 
translated onto the stage.’ As the production proceeds, however, he is 
glad to place himself under the director, for he believes strongly in the 
autocratic theatre of the director. 

‘I used to begin work on a play by creating a visual picture of the 
mise-en-scene,’ says Mr. Mielziner. ‘I have since given that up, and 
nowadays, after reading the play through once, I go over it again, 
seeking this time to visualize in my own mind the actors in the impor- 
tant situations of the drama. I hunt out the most telling line that 
conveys the atmosphere and background. This may give me an idea 
for a significant piece of furniture, a quality of light or shadow, a color 
combination; it may not be an entire setting at all — just something 
that is associated with the dramatic significance of the moment, but 
which may become the clue to, or indeed the cornerstone of, the 
whole setting.’ 

Mr. Mielziner contends that scenery really exists for an audience 
only for about thirty seconds after the curtain rises or during times 
when the play becomes boring and their attention wanders to it. ‘I 
consider vicious the kind of designing which is based on this solo per- 
formance of the designer during the first half minute of the scene. I 
wish to design a setting for the key scenes, the critical moments of the 
play, for the moments when the audience has forgotten that there is 
any scenery on the stage at all — a setting, in other words, that be- 
comes part of the highest life of the play.’ Such an attack, Mielziner 
feels, prevents him from ever building his setting purely to catch or 
mask light (the function, as he sees it, of the sculptural setting), or to 
be either entirely pictorial or entirely utilitarian. The setting designed 
for the instant when the curtain rises to reveal it may be entirely un- 
suitable as a background for the high moment of the dramatic action 
an hour and a half later, whereas the setting originating out of the key 
scenes will probably stand the first minute’s inspection; if it does not, 
better to sacrifice that thirty seconds of ‘solo performance’ than to 
harm the great moment later. 

Having found the key to his setting in some important situation of 
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the play, Mielziner is now ready to develop his plans. He starts by 
drawing various groups of figures — ‘I never cease to thank my father 
who trained me to be a figure painter’ — because ‘the relation of the 
human form to the setting and to the furniture, the relation of a person 
to a doorway, to an opening, to light, is more important than any 
amount of architectural detail.’ This, Mr. Mielziner points out, is 
something that the decorator does not, in the nature of his task, have 
to consider in a drawing-room. But in the theatre where a thousand 
eyes are fixed upon a woman as she sinks into her chair upon the stage, 
the line of that chair, its color, its mass, must be carefully calculated 
with relation to her figure. 

‘At about this point I begin to get panicky,’ continues Mielziner. 
‘I realize that the sets have to be changed in forty seconds, or that 
there is only another ten feet to the back wall. Then I must turn prac- 
tical.” He emphasizes repeatedly the necessity for practicability. 
‘That it is important for the stage designer to be a craftsman as well as 
an artist is pretty generally admitted in this country now. But in the 
English theatre it is quite a different story. The London manager who 
wants a really swank production will engage the services of some emi- 
nent painter outside the theatre—a man like Augustus John, for 
instance — to do his settings. I have observed, however, that although 
the painter may conceive a sumptuous decor, more often than not he 
will be helpless to explain to technicians how it is to be executed. 
Broadway managers expect designers to be practical craftsmen as well 
as superior artists, and that is only right.’ 

A further training which Mielziner believes ought to be required 
for designers is an apprenticeship as an actor and a stage manager. He 
himself devoted a year to this after he had decided that designing was 
to be his metier, and he claims that it has been of tremendous value to 
him. 

After he has drawn groups of figures on the stage and made a rough 
ground plan or two, Mielziner sets to work on ‘a complete color sketch, 
with actors portrayed in the setting, with the lighting effects indicated, 
and with twenty-eight feet of theatre dust and everything that con- 
tributes to the final illusion’. Always, as he draws, it is with a feeling 
for three dimensions: ‘I mean I keep in mind, as I draw, that some- 
thing will be, say, twelve feet from the footlights.’ This obviously 
gives added solidity and depth to an otherwise pictorial rendering. 
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After the complete color sketch is finished, Mielziner draws up his 
final ground and working plans himself. He says that he is envious of 
‘those among my colleagues who are able to delegate the execution 
of details to assistants; if I could, I would be able to turn out much 
more work more easily, but I can’t.’ It is in this way that we come 
upon what Mielziner considers the greatest working limitation of the 
theatre. Without a moment’s hesitation he says, ‘Lack of sufficient 
nervous energy to keep going at maximum efficiency for nine or ten 
hours without a lag seems to be the thing that stands most frequently 
in my way.’ He spoke feelingly, for at the time he had just had two 
elaborate productions opening simultaneously in Washington and in 
Toronto and a third on the brink of dress rehearsals in New York; 
three times in that week he had flown back and forth from one place to 
the other! 

About his studio practices Mr. Mielziner has a few other com- 
ments. When a production involves many platforms or contains a 
tricky problem in the relationship of a figure to mass in side elevation, 
he uses a scaled model. This model is never completed, rarely even 
painted, and therefore is never exhibited outside the drafting-room. 
He makes constant use of a dark room into which he takes materials 
and sketches for the painters, in order to test their reactions to various 
colored lights. He considers this a vital part of the preparation of his 
scenery. As for the lighting itself, he considers it important that he 
himself should light productions in which he is involved. The short- 
lived Daughters of Atreus earlier this season presented ample proof to 
those who saw it that Mielziner is a master-artist in the field of light- 


ing the theatre. 


When he has time, Mielziner likes to do the costuming of a play as 
well as the settings. When he does, he tries, if possible, to decide the 
color scheme of the clothes before he determines the colors of the 
scenery, preferring to let the former set the note and the latter serve 
as the accompaniment. This seems to him fairer to the actor and 


hence fairer to the play. 


Mielziner is one of the few artists who design both for drama and 
for musicals and he sees no reason why more designers should not be 
able to work in both fields. He finds the technique very much the 
same. ‘One uses a different palette, perhaps, sharper, bolder colors for 
the musical show, but that’s about all.’ But then Jo Mielziner is a 
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THE FRATELLINI 


PAINTING BY JO MIELZINER 


‘I never cease to thank my father, who trained me to be a figure painter,’ 
says Jo Mielziner in the interview on the accompanying pages. His cause for 
gratitude i is evident not only in his familiar work for the stage but in the non- 
theatre art that he has created in the limited time allowed him between de- 
signing assignments. ‘The Fratellini’ is a gay and striking study of a gay and 
striking family, who have kicked up the sawdust of the circus rings of E urope 
for three generations. The canvas appears in an exhibition of the artist’s 


work at the Walker Galleries, February g-March 2. 
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THE DYBBUK 
SETTING BY ALINE BERNSTEIN 


Mrs. Bernstein’s settings and costumes played a good part for many years in 
the success of the fine productions at the Nei a see. P layhouse. One of 
her best was an economical and effective background for S. Ansky’ s stirring 
folk play, produced | in 1925. Rabbi Azrael exhorts the spirit that has taken 
possession of Leah: ‘ Dybbuk! Soul of one who has left the world in which we 
live! In the name and with the power of a holy community of Jews, I, Azrael, 
son of Itzele, order you to dey yart out of the body of the maiden. Leah, 
daughter of Chann: th, and, in ion iting, to do no injury either to her or to 
any other living being. If you do not obey me, I shall proceed against you 
with malediction and anathema, to the limit of my powers, and with the 
utmost might of my uplifted arm!’ 
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particularly versatile person: he can laugh and weep, wax poetic and 
turn sternly realistic, as the theatre calls to him in different tones. So 
there is no reason to be surprised that it is equally easy for him to lift 
up his voice in song! 


Aline Bernstein 

O MIELZINER’S father was a painter. Aline Bernstein’s father was an 
J actor, Joseph Frankau, a great name to playgoers of his genera- 
tion. Mr. Mielziner is a true son of his father. The stamp of the painter 
is upon him; it is the keynote of his style and the basis of his method. 
Mrs. Bernstein’s acting ancestry has, in its way, made a mark upon 
her, too. She early wanted to be an actress. Turning from that to de- 
signing and painting she has carried with her something of the actor’s 


‘approach. For her, characterization is the all-important thing. Persons 


rather than places attract her. Just as in painting, portraiture has been 
her forte rather than landscape or still life or abstract design, so in her 
stage settings: ‘Take away everything else if you wish, but allow me 
characterization.’ Psychological scenery, if one can use such a phrase, 
is what Mrs. Bernstein is wont to create. 

One of the most interesting things to the interviewer about this 
series of articles on designers has been not only to determine wherein 
the various artists have differed but to discover from time to time one 
artist who, all unknowing, has repeated almost verbatim the words of 
another on some aspect of the designer’s craft. Most striking and un- 
expected of these parallelisms is Mrs. Bernstein’s actual conception of 
a scene with that of Robert Edmond Jones. The reader may recall 
that Mr. Jones described how, as he read a play, there suddenly ap- 
peared in his mind’s eye the setting complete in effect and detail, 
which he then needed only to record on paper as a guide to its execu- 
tion. This is how Mrs. Bernstein describes the beginning of her work 
on a play: ‘As I read the script my scene comes to me out of the blue, 
rather like a scene in a magic lantern. This design seems to me to be 
inevitable and unchangeable. Thereafter I cannot imagine any other 
way to stage the play. Sometimes, it is true, a few changes will have to 
be made as the production develops, but these almost never affect the 


| cdlor scheme that has appeared in my “magic lantern”; that I carry 


‘through to the end.’ 


Aline Bernstein has had an experience more or less unique among 
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scenic artists in New York as the designer for a repertory theatre. 
Some years ago she designed regularly at the Neighborhood Play- 
house; more recently she was designer or Eva Le Gallienne at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre. Mrs. Bernstein admits that designing for a 
permanent theatre group presents a different set of problems from 
Broadway production, but she believes that in many ways it is more 
satisfying and more fun. ‘To be sure, one’s budget is apt to be more 
limited — the producer is not putting all his eggs in one basket — and 
one’s labor problem is more complicated; but this only stimulates in- 
ventiveness. For the only limitations in the theatre’, says this artist, 
“are in the mind of the designer. It seems to me that almost the best 
things are done when there is a minimum of time and money. I really 
believe that “the sky’s the limit” and the only limit.’ 

‘In a repertory theatre, it is important that the designer should be 
as permanent as the acting company. That is the whole point of it,’ 
says Mrs. Bernstein. ‘In that way the theatre becomes rather like 
one’s household. The stage crew knows you and your likes and dis- 
likes. You can say to the electrician as you light The Cherry Orchard, 
“Give me a pool of light over there on stage left the way we had it in 
The Green Cockatoo,” and he knows what you mean. It lends continuity 
to your work and it also makes everything easier. Working in a reper- 
tory theatre is rather like dining at home instead of in a restaurant!’ 

There are other aspects to repertory designing. There is, for in- 
stance, the frequent use of unit settings, of pieces of scenery that may 
be interchangeable as well from play to play as within one play. For 
when the stage has to change from Romeo and Fuliet to The Master 
Builder between afternoon and evening, it is expeditious to simplify 
wherever possible. As plays drop out of the repertory, the furniture 
and effects can in many cases be re-used with a change of color or 
detail. In a repertory theatre a permanent wardrobe can be built up; if 
one sees an interesting costume or piece of furniture or property, one 
can buy it for the theatre, even if at the moment no play calls for it. 

Mrs. Bernstein makes an interesting observation about all this: 
‘This kind of organization fosters the development of a single standard 
of taste and style which becomes a sort of thread running through 
everything, tying the productions together. You can compare it to a 
standard of living, the reflection of one’s attitude toward life — in 
this case the artistic life of the theatre. My standard was one in which 
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SETTINGS BY ALINE BERNSTEIN. Grand Hotel, 1930, ‘a busy lobby, 
conventionally furnished. . . . Visitors, guests, clerks, bellboys pass in and 
out.’ Below, The Cherry Orchard, 1928, designed by Mrs. Bernstein for Eva 
Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre as one of a number of plays that in- 
cluded The Sea-Gull, Camille, Peter Pan, Alison’s House, Liliom. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 


SETTING BY ALINE BERNSTEIN 


\ background, simplified for repertory purposes, for the production of the 
Shakespeare tragedy at Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory, 1930: ‘A 
glooming peace this morning with it brings; The sun for sorrow will not show 
his head: Go hence, to have more talk of these sad things; Some shall be 
pardoned and some punished: For never was a story of more woe Than this 


of Juliet and her Romeo.’ 
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all things were to be neither too rich nor too poor.’ In a broader sense, 
Mrs. Bernstein would seem here to be creating character, making her 
work in the repertory theatre take on a personality of its own, con- 
sistent and defined, as though she were creating a role. 

The similarity which exists between Aline Bernstein’s and Robert 
Edmond Jones’ inspirational way of catching an idea for a setting 
fully conceived in the mind’s eye ends with the arrival of the inspira- 
tion. For Mrs. Bernstein never makes sketches of her visions as does 
Mr. Jones. Instead she proceeds, like Lee Simonson and Donald 
Oenslager, to translate them into ground plans, keeping ever in her 
head the picture she has painted there. In addition to her ground 
plans, she works out color samples at once, and, together, these two 
become the basis for her work. She makes models now and then, 
chiefly so that directors may understand her ideas, for most directors, 
she says, echoing Mr. Simonson, have difficulty in reading ground 
plans. Aline Bernstein’s actual models, therefore, are for the benefit 
of other people, her collaborators on production, rather than for her 
own use, ‘although occasionally’, she admits, ‘they help me to see 
how things are going to fit’. 

It may be because of her feeling for acting and actors that Mrs. 
Bernstein has almost more interest in her costumes than in her scen- 
ery. She does her own clothes for modern as well as period plays. She 
reverses Jo Mielziner’s habit of doing the costumes, whenever possi- 
ble, before the settings by doing her background first and then turning 
to the clothes. Usually she makes no faces on her costume plates, 
though when she worked in Hollywood, thinking ‘to do it up brown’, 
she drew in the faces of the characters. She subsequently discovered 
that ‘they went out and got actors that looked like the faces in the 
sketches!’ Mrs. Bernstein believes strongly that the making of cos- 
_ tumes must be tied together with the designing of them. She always 
has a hand in the work; when not doing the actual cutting and sewing, 
she is at least making careful patterns and helping to shape the ma- 
terials — ‘for that is the only way to get the right effects’. But above 
all, she believes, ‘the costume must have character. Characterization 
is all-important in every prop, in every setting — in every costume.’ 
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The Actor Attacks His Part 


VI, Ina Claire 


MORTON EUSTIS 


This ts the fifth in a series of articles on the working methods of 
distinguished Broadway actors. Helen Hayes, Lynn Fontanne, 
Alfred Lunt, Nazimova and Katharine Cornell have been the pre- 
vious subjects; Burgess Meredith will be interviewed next month. 

— Editors’ Note 


HE VAUDEVILLE comedian is the theatre’s specialist. Singing or 

dancing, clowning in a skit or cavorting through a deft specialty 
act, he parades his talents before the public. Motivation, characteriza- 
tion —except of the broadest kind — subtle delineation, the growth and 
sustained creation of an impersonation are matters beyond his con- 
cern. Whatever he may do, whoever he may pretend to be, he is always 
himself. His material is shaped to fit his own best capacities. He wins 
his audience by direct personal appeal. And, winning them, he makes 
them act with him. 

The actor in drama, it need hardly be pointed out, employs an al- 
together different technique and method of projection. Imagine Kath- 
arine Cornell or Helen Hayes, for instance, playing ¢o an audience in 
the manner —if not the mode — of Beatrice Lillie or Fannie Brice, and 
the distinction between the styles of play becomes almost absurdly 
clear. The vaudevillian has his relationship directly with the audience. 
He projects in a straight line across the footlights. Audience and come- 
dian act together almost as one. The dramatic actor’s most direct rela- 
tionship, on the other hand, is with other actors. He projects a charac- 
terization to the spectators in a broken instead of a straight line. His 
whole approach — his whole problem —1is at complete variance with that 
of the music-hall comedian. 

The line that separates the comic revue headliner from the actor in 
comedy is, however, much less sharply drawn. The personal tie be- 
tween actor and audience, so vital and so close an element of the vari- 
ety theatre, still exists, to some extent, in every form of comedy. In 
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the playhouse, as in real life, laughter connotes a response between 
personalities, either of a direct or of an indirect nature. The quicker 
the response, the heartier the laugh. 

In high comedy — closer to drama in its special field than any 
other comic exposition — this actor-audience relationship is both less 
active and less acutely manifest. Nevertheless, high comedy demands 
a more immediate audience response than drama — quicker laughs 
and quicker tears. And the high-comedy actor, in consequence, has to 
be more aware of his audience than the tragedian. He does not — and 
should not — woo the spectators with the frank and unabashed ap- 
proach of the vaudeville comedian. Like the actor in straight drama, 
he creates character and plays to other actors. But, perhaps in the 
concerted attack of the whole company — acting as a unit — perhaps 
only in the air about them, there must be conjured up a measure of the 
same quality that animates the variety stage. The amount of the qual- 
ity, its fibre and its consistency, will vary with the play. But the warm, 
intimate and friendly feeling between actor and audience which rough- 
and-tumble comedy evokes so markedly must be created to some de- 
gree in all comedy. 

No matter how difficult it may be to clarify the rhyme or rhythm 
of this relationship, the truth of its existence is mirrored by the fact 
that almost all the best comedy actors — both in the present and in 
the past — have risen from the ranks of vaudeville, variety or revue. 
In that give-and-take school they seem to have learned how to cap- 
ture an audience by, and for, themselves. Learning later how to act 
with other players, they have related that vital accomplishment to the 
building of character and the development of plot. No comedian seems 
to know exactly how the transition between one technique and the 
other is effected, or, for that matter, what it consists of. But there can 
be little quarrel with the statement that variety acting seems to be the 
surest foundation on which to fabricate an expert comedy technique; 
that the experience gained therein — if properly adjusted to the needs of 
the new medium — seems to be of incalculable assistance in enabling the 
actor to create the less tangible, but no less essential, relation between 
actor and audience, without which there would be no comedy, save the 
unintentional. This fact alone should be a sufficient excuse for open- 
ing an article on a gifted comedienne with a preface on low-comedy. 

Among the actors who have bridged the gap between low and high 
comedy playing, there is none who has been more successful than Ina 
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Claire, none who illustrates better, in her playing, the qualities that 
distinguish the comedienne from the dramatic actor as well as those 
which relate her, technically speaking, to the vaudeville comedian. 

Ina Claire was thirteen years old when she joined the ranks of 
‘vaudeville entertainers’, making her first professional appearance as a 
mimic. When she was fourteen years of age she made her New York 
debut at the American Music Hall. She scored an instantaneous hit in 
an impersonation of Sir Harry Lauder, and was immediately signed up 
for engagements on the two leading vaudeville circuits. Musical comedy 
claimed her next, in both New York and London, the best remembered 
being The Quaker Girl. She reappeared in vaudeville at the Palace and 
the Winter Garden, and her mimicry and charm were then glorified by 
Mr. Ziegfeld in the Follies of 1915 and ’16. 

Up to this point, Miss Claire’s training was typical. She might 
easily have gone still further to become a specialist in that field, but the 
role of Polly Shannon in Polly With a Past \ured her from the spotlight 
of the Music Hall into the softer glow of a drawing-room on the legiti- 
mate stage. And thereafter she devoted her activities to the new field. 

Looking back to Po//y — the first of a long line of successes, per- 
sonal and public — Miss Claire says that the role itself taught her 
little about acting. ‘It was the easiest part I ever played. The charac- 
ter was a girl, like myself, imitating a bad girl. I knew exactly what to 
do. It was hardly acting.’ Opening the following year in her first star- 
ring role — Jerry Lamar in The Gold Diggers — she was still a vaude- 
ville entertainer in all but name. And she might have remained one 
had she not, during the run of this play, discovered what acting meant. 

It happened like this: The part itself was a very bad part. Miss 
Claire said to herself, ‘This is my first starring part. It’s no good. I 
can’t do anything with it. I shall be a flop!’ A friend, watching a few 
performances, told her she was ‘worse than the part’. Gradually, Miss 
Claire realized that she wasn’t acting. She must learn not to back 
away, to stand still, to stand up. A gold-digger didn’t shrink. She must 
study the character; and then she must act the part. . . . Even after 
the critics’ warm accolades of praise on her opening night performance, 
she knew she was still ‘bad’. Her youth and charm, her ability as a 
mimic, her comedian’s technique had fooled the critics. But she was 
still not an actress. 

“What can I do?’ Miss Claire asked. ‘The play is a hit. They think 


it will run for two years. I shall go crazy playing the part.’ “Learn to 
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The actress before she was an actress: at the 
time of her appearance in the Ziegfeld Follies of 
1915, where she was co-player with such stars 
and future stars as Ed Wynn, Ann Pennington, 
W.C. Fields, Bert Williams, George White, Mae 
Murray and Leon Errol. At right, a contrast: as 
Joan of Arc ina Rosemary pageant in Ig17. 
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Ina Claire’s first appearance in a ‘straight’ play: 
Polly With a Past, the comedy by George Mid- 
dleton and Guy Bolton produced and directed 
by David Belasco. At right, her first starring role 
and the first in a series of characterizations that 
she describes as ‘fireworks, tricks, technical ex- 
ercises’: Jerry Lamar in The Gold-Diggers, Avery 
Hopwood’s immensely popular farce. 
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THE ACTOR ATTACKS HIS PART 


play it as it should be played. Learn how to act,’ was the answer. 

Miss Claire accordingly ‘went to work’. Every day she studied 
scenes with a teacher. At each performance she tried out new bits of 
interpretation, new gestures, movements and intonations. By the end 
of the first year, she was ‘a new person, an entirely different charac- 
ter’. By the end of the second, she was ‘an actress’. 

The Gold Diggers showed Ina Claire not only how to relate a co- 
median’s technique to comedy playing but how an actor could learn to 
act through acting. ‘Obviously’, she says today, ‘the ideal training is 
a variety of roles. But if the actor is never satisfied, if he uses every 
performance as a means to an end, to learn something new about act- 
ing and about the character he portrays (no matter how silly the 
character may be), a two-year run can be as rewarding an experience 
as two years in stock or repertory.’ 

It was fortunate that Miss Claire learned this lesson when she did. 
For a happy, or unhappy, fate was to decree that almost every play 
she appeared in subsequently should run for two seasons. A series of 
brittle and amusing parts lay ahead in drawing-room comedies like 
Grounds for Divorce and The Last of Mrs. Cheyney — ‘fireworks, tricks, 
technical exercises. At times I thought I’d go crazy!’ Six years later, 
when Somerset Maugham’s Our Beters provided a severer test of her 
mettle, she proved that type parts had not dulled the edge of her 
technique. In motion pictures, where she next gravitated, Miss Claire 
missed the audience frightfully. Accustomed to the instant response of 
laughter, the close interplay with the spectators, she found it almost 
impossible to project a comedy line into thin air. It was not all wasted 
effort, however. ‘You can fake on the stage; you can’t fake in front 
of the camera. You can watch yourself, correct mannerisms, build for 
points.’ Her technique, if anything, was surer when she appeared for 
the Theatre Guild in S. N. Behrman’s Biography. And her performance 
last year in the same author’s End of Summer was acclaimed as the 
most gratifying of her career. 

Surveying the record (as she tours in End of Summer), Miss Claire 
wishes that managers had not insisted on type-casting her. She 
would have liked to try different kinds of parts, to play some of the 
great dramatic roles. In one breath, she is inclined to feel: ‘I got into 
the entertainment business early in life. Now, I’m just a compromise.’ 
In the next (Broadway producers please copy): ‘I’ve learned a lot from 
a lot of silly parts. Now I’d like to try something worth the effort.’ 
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Whatever roles lie ahead, it seems a fair assumption that each part — 
however good or bad — will add something to her special lustre. For 
Miss Claire has the same firm conviction as Katharine Cornell 
(which she expresses in almost identical terms) that ‘the vital thing 
in acting is to make the audience believe everything you do all the 
time’. A conviction which usually seems to bring its own reward. 

Acting, Miss Claire believes, if reduced to formula — ‘which can’t 
be done’ — might consist of the following ingredients: talent, creative 
ability, experience, memory, work, capacity for emotion, to which 
should be added ‘a lot of technique first, a little inspiration afterwards, 
then, perhaps — yes, surely — a dash of hypnotism. Inspirational act- 
ing has largely to do with conceit. If an actor plays a part on sound 
technical principles, as a musician plays a piece of music, if he has 
complete control of his body, his mind, his emotions and his will, he 
can make an audience react as he wishes it to react. The trick of acting 
is not to make it look like acting at all. But an actor must have a clear 
technique to let his words and actions speak simply to an audience.’ 

By technique, Miss Claire does not simply mean a cut-and-dried 
routine of movement, gesture, posture or diction. These are only its 
external manifestations. ‘The actor’, she says, ‘has to use a little bit 
of all things in his work. He should know something of the fundamen- 
tals of all the arts. He should know the meaning of words. . . . You’d 
be amazed how few actors do know the meaning of the words they 
pronounce. . . . He should observe carefully, all the time, the life 
around him, and within him; he should make mental notes of places, 
people, things and ideas. The actor can train his body, his voice, to do 
almost anything he requires of it; he can make it work almost auto- 
matically. But to know what to make it do, how to use it correctly in 
varying situations — applied technique, you might call it — he must 
have a fund of knowledge to draw upon.’ 

All good acting, Miss Claire says, is in a sense character acting. 
The actor must re-create the part, re-see it each time he plays it, and, 
more important, he must transmit this re-creation over the footlights 
so that it is fresh at each performance. The moment an actor lets him- 
self go, begins to wallow in a role, he becomes a ham. 

Most non-professional audiences — ‘alas!’ — have a tendency to 
enjoy exhibitions of bad acting. The applause is often deafening after 
a piece of playing which the actor, ‘if he is honest’, instinctively 
knows to be ham. The actor, as a result, has to be doubly on guard to 
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INA CLAIRE: 1932. As Marion Froude in S. N. Behrman’s Biography: 
‘The tears in things have warmed without scalding her; she floats life like 
a dancer’s scarf in perpetual enjoyment of its colors and contours.’ 
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INA CLAIRE: 1935. As Leonie Frothingham (with Osgood Perkins as Dr. 
Kenneth Rice) in another S. N. Behrman comedy, End of Summer: ‘There 
heartbreaking about Leonie, something 
childish and child-like — an acceptance of people instantly and uncritically 
at the best of their own gen She is impulsive and warm hearted and 
\ spiritual amoreuse, she is repelled by the gross 


is something, for all her gaiety, 


generous to a fault. 
or the voluptuary; this is not hypocrisy — it is, in Leonie, a more serious 
defect than that. . This myopia — alas for Leonie! — springs from a 
congenital and temper: anantel inability to face anything but the pleasantest 
and the most immedi: itely appealing and the most flattering aspects of 


things — in life and in her own nature.’ 
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control himself. For once he succumbs to the temptation of exhibi- 
tionism, he is apt to fall back on inspirational playing every time he is 
tired or audiences appear to be unresponsive. Moreover, Miss Claire 
is convinced that people can be made to feel a deeper emotion, whether 
of laughter or of tears, if the actor forces them to realize, consciously 
and technically, that he is making an effort to control that emotion. 

As to emotion in acting, Miss Claire holds this belief: ‘The ulti- 
mate quality in the theatre, as in life, is emotion. The actor incapable 
of feeling emotion himself could not expect, no matter how brilliant 
his technique, to move an audience. At some time, dué not during a 
performance, he must, I think, feel the emotion which is behind every 
event in a play, comedy or tragedy. He must determine whether the 
emotion is mental or muscular, whether it springs from the head or the 
heart, the feeling or the nerves. Then, recognizing the feeling, he can 
work it out technically into form, shape and substance. I believe that 
an actor will play a part better if he renews the emotion in his mind 
each time he assumes it on the stage. Of course he should partly feel it, 
but his mind should direct and control his feeling. Heart and Art! It 
can be quite a mechanical process. But the important thing, in the end, 
is not how you feel a part, but how you make an audience feel it.’ 

Many years have passed since Miss Claire stood alone in the spot- 
light aping Sir Harry Lauder. Her technique today is that of an 
actress rather than a mimic. But she has not forgotten the value of 
‘making her points’ and she carries this knowledge even to her ap- 
praisal of the dramatist’s script. Reading a play, Miss Claire usually 
skims through it quickly until the last act, reads that carefully, then 
goes back to try and ‘build, build, build for points’, to determine 
whether the author has created the character authentically in the 
first scene, whether she can logically develop the character. The actor, 
Miss Claire insists, should be just as aware as the author of the im- 
portance of establishing a character clearly and sharply the moment 
he makes his first appearance on the stage. 

In the early stages, Miss Claire spends considerable time studying 
the play as a play, and the interrelation of all the parts. Then she 
analyzes her own role carefully, alone and with the author. ‘What does 
it mean? What is it all about? What is the intention?’ are questions 
that must be answered before any further work is done. If the charac- 
ter is clear, these questions as a rule present few problems. In a 
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complex characterization, or one that is not well drawn, however, the 
task is not so easy. ‘You even sometimes work up an interest in the 
part that the author did not intend.’ 

The role in End of Summer was undoubtedly the most difficult 
Miss Claire ever had to analyze. For a long time, she could not make 
up her mind what type of woman she was meant to portray. ‘She 
didn’t belong to the Colony Restaurant set. She wasn’t like anyone I 
had ever seen or heard of. She was a complete parasite. I didn’t know 
whether Mr. Behrman wanted the audience to like her, or not. As I 
saw her, there seemed no possible reason why anyone should like her. 
And yet, in that type of play, if the audience had no sympathy for the 
character, they would not even be amused at her. There must be 
something in the character I didn’t grasp.’ 

It was not until two days before the out-of-town opening that Miss 
Claire finally realized how she must play the part. Sitting down with 
the script, determined to find an index to the woman’s character, 
she read, ‘I was brought up to care only if people were charming and 
attractive.’ . . . ‘She has a gift of innocence.’ . . . “An only child’. 
Suddenly the woman stood before her — ‘a delightfully spoiled crea- 
ture, someone who had always been protected from life, a silly 
woman and yet one you could feel sorry for simply because she was 
totally unequipped; not a complete fool, not wholly inane, even 
though she had “‘no mind”, but only unprepared to cope with the ex- 
periences with which life suddenly faced her.’ 

With this new slant on the role, she conceived the part in an en- 
tirely new sense; she played it to get her laughs through being a 
pampered infant, ‘completely gaga about everything’. At first, she was 
too obvious. The worst performance of all was on the opening night — 
‘I’m so tied up with nerves on all openings that I’m likely to fall back 
on tricks, to overplay the part.’ But gradually she worked out the 
characterization. 

“It will always be a hard role to play,’ she declares. ‘There’s only 
one scene — luckily my opening one — in which I have many funny 
lines to say. The rest of the time I simply feed lines to the other play- 
ers, and any actor will tell you it’s hard to get a laugh that way. . . . 
Once the audience realized, however, that it was expected to laugh at 
the character, I was able, by using a lot of tricks, to make them laugh 
at lines that were not funny at all.’ 

Studying the script, once she has mastered the character, Miss 
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Claire scribbles rough notes in the margin to guide her — ‘warm, 
fast, slow, pause, with feeling’. In this way, a certain ‘rough pattern’ 
for the role is established. These directions are not necessarily un- 
alterable. She may change the form several times. But, usually, her in- 
stinctive reactions are right. All during rehearsals — until the opening 
night — Miss Claire is ‘critical, negative’. She reads the part, on 
stage, ‘like a dumb child of six’. She is very slow in learning her lines. 
She never, in fact, ‘gets much done at active rehearsals’. She does her 
serious work in the evenings at home, when she dissects the part and 
plans her attack. Then it is that she acquires ‘a vision of the whole 
thing — play and part —’ and works out the manner in which she can 
project it. In the ‘old days’, she used also to calculate each movement. 
‘Now movements, gestures, come more or less instinctively. You 
realize you have to play the part as it is written, if there is anything in 
it. You know instinctively —or you should know — whether you 
want to point up ugliness, beauty, humor, tenderness, what the 
organic qualities of the part are, the style in which it must be played. 
External characteristics — the walk, the carriage, the tone of voice — 
spring from this knowledge. You work out the whole part as something 
outside of yourself. When that is done, you try and blend the concep- 
tion with your own self.’ 

Potentially, an actor should have the qualities to enable him to 
play any kind of role. Actually, his best role is always the one to 
which his temperament naturally leads him — ‘not a part which is 
like himself, for that would be the most difficult part in the world to 
play, but one which comes completely within his understanding’. 
Miss Claire believes now that the easiest part for her to play would be 
a simple character-role like a charwoman. ‘Any ordinary actor can 
play extremes. The hard parts are the middle ones, when the character 
is neither young nor old, squalid nor fresh, when he is quiet. . . .’ An 
emotional role is not perplexing either, ‘ because half your work is done 
for you. Everyone has emotions. Everyone responds to emotions.’ Wit 
and comedy, dependent on ‘words, emphasis, timing, accents, mental 
things’, are extremely difficult to project. The hardest parts of all are 
those ‘that are not really good’. Then the actor has to think: ‘What 
can I do that the author hasn’t done? How can I fill in what he has 
left out?’ 

The actor who relies on the director to shape his conception of a 
role and mold him into the desired shape, form and substance, is not, 
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in Miss Claire’s opinion, an actor; although youth and inexperience, of 
course, need guidance. Timing, tempo and rhythm are fundamental 
questions of talent, of ear, with the actor. ‘A director has never told 
me how to play a role. If a scene, a speech, confuses me — if I don’t 
know its meaning — I will consult him, or the author, or anyone who 
can put me straight. The director can help an actor. He can point out 
where he is wrong, where he may fail to produce the right illusion. 
Possibly, he can ‘beat into an actor’ the proper sense of relationship of 
one player to another. But there are certain things every actor should 
know instinctively.’ 

Miss Claire likes to work out the details of stage business for her- 
self. She would ‘dry up’ if a director tried to show her what to do. Very 
few directors, she thinks, know very much about acting technique, 
even about the value of such a detail as placing an actor. ‘If you are 
in the right spot on the stage, you can put across a line, a piece of 
stage business, quietly. If you’re in the wrong spot, you’ve got to work 
hard, up-stream, to get the same effect.’ 

After ‘getting through’ the opening night as best she can, Miss 
Claire, playing her part, sticks ‘more or less automatically’ to the 
general pattern of the role, but she never ‘expresses a scene twice in 
quite the same way’. She learned from Duse that ‘you don’t have to 
play a scene in identical fashion each night, provided you project the 
same idea. That helps to keep your performance fresh and fluid.’ She 
will not consciously alter a part because of an audience, believing, as 
emphatically as Nazimova, that it is the actor’s job to bend an audi- 
ence to his own will. If the other actors drop a scene, she will ‘pull it 
up, sharp things a bit so that they realize what has occurred’. The 
main things she works on are points in her own performance, ‘learning 
new things about the part, about acting’. 

“The more you know about technique’, she says, ‘the less you de- 
pend on the audience’ — a parting thrust which serves better than any 
other, in its apparent contradiction, to emphasize that the audience is, 
for Miss Claire as for any gifted comedy actor, the point of approach. 





THE COUNTRY WIFE. With Ruth Gordon’s beautifully expert clowning 
and Oliver Messel’s lively settings and costumes, Wycherley’ s bawdy old 
comedy appears on the season’s roster as a gay and deserved success. 
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‘PRETTY, WITTY NELLY’: Nell Gwyn, 1650-1687, from the engraving 
by Thomas Wright, after the portrait by Sir Peter Lely. 








The Jade Nelly 


Two-Hundred-and-Fifty Years After 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


AME is as fickle a jade as fortune and as unpredictable as next 

week’s success on Broadway. Pretty, witty Nelly, that ‘bold, 
merry slut’, must be laughing, up in the billowy, satin-lined, pillow- 
strewn heaven which is surely her reward, to think that the two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of her arrival there should be cele- 
brated here below, while most of her contemporaries are forgotten. 
Looking down on the world of the theatre in which she so delighted, 
she must be amused as well as astonished to find that as an actress in 
her own line of gay, high-spirited, rollicking comedy she has never 
been surpassed and seldom equalled, and that the performance of a 
Ruth Gordon, a Gertrude Lawrence, a Bea Lillie is considered in terms 
of that long-gone Nelly who, as Etherege wrote in his malicious 
lampoon, was ‘all Wit, all Fire and Impudency’. 

Nell Gwyn had the briefest of theatrical careers. Between Lewk- 
nor’s Lane, where, as she herself said, she was brought up to ‘fill strong 
waters to the gentlemen’, to Whitehall, where she served the Queen as 
Lady of the Privy Chamber, there were scarcely five years of theatre 
life for her. Even this short period was interrupted by the Plague, the 
Great Fire and sundry more personal complications, cutting out more 
than a year of time. Four seasons of acting, during which she wasted 
much energy in serious plays, which ‘she does most basely’, Mr. 
Pepys assures us, was the extent of her active career, yet the impact of 
her performance in the parts that suited her was so great that it still 
affects the English stage. 

The essence of her gift as an actress was an abounding vitality, an 
ability to project to her audiences the high-spirited, caustic good 
humor that informed her small, beautifully proportioned person. 
Given a witty, or near-witty line, given a song and a dance step, given 
a dashing costume, or even no more than the ‘ broad-brimmed hat and 
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waist-belt’ of her famous epilogue, Nell could make theatre, trans- 
form whatever she touched into the very essence of comedy. ‘True 
comedy’, said Voltaire, ‘is the speaking picture of the follies and 
foibles of a nation.’ And Nell was imbued so instinctively, so uncriti- 
cally, and so entirely humanly with the double gift of characterization 
and caricature that even after she left the stage and had no play- 
wrights to provide her with lines and situations she sparkled with 
theatre all along her path. It was this instinct toward dramatic ex- 
ternalization of thought and experience that kept Nelly in favor with 
the King. Deprived of the stage by becoming a member of the royal 
harem, she provided theatre in Whitehall. The story of Nelly, sweep- 
ing into court in full mourning for ‘my cousin the Cham of Tartary’ 
just at the moment that her rival the Duchess of Portsmouth was 
parading in pompous black for one of the royal house of France with 
whom she wished to claim kinship, is typical of Nell’s ability to ex- 
press wit in action. 

Nell Gwyn’s achievement is the more astonishing in that she was 
only fifteen when she began to act, only twenty when she left the stage 
for good. Moreover, she had no model on which to base her perform- 
ance. In her day, women had only just come into the English stage in 
the wake of the reopening of the theatres after the restoration of 
Charles II. When she was born in 1650, the theatre in London had 
been closed some eight years. She was a child dancing in the streets 
with other urchins from her alley when the maypole was raised once 
again in the Strand in celebration of Prince Charlie’s homecoming. 
She was ten years old in 1660 when D’Avenant and Killigrew were 
granted patents to open two theatres, the former under the patronage 
of the Duke of York, the latter under that of the theatre-loving King 
himself. In the King’s theatre Nell sold oranges and cracked jokes 
with the gallants, perhaps on the first day that it was opened when on 
the seventh of May, 1663, the King and all his gay court turned out in 
full feather to see The Humerous Lieutenant. 

Nell’s translation from the pit to the stage is not difficult to im- 
agine. The theatre of her day was small and still disorganized, the in- 
fluence of the court was predominant. Returning from wars and exile, 
the followers of Charles II joined with the Londoners, long disgusted 
by puritan repression, in a frenzy of pleasure-seeking. Wine, women 
and wit were the order of the day, and tavern, playhouse and brothel 
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the natural haunt of prince, courtier and player alike. Very probably 
it was not her histrionic gifts, but gifts of another nature, that assured 
Nell a leading role in the Theatre Royal at the age of fifteen. But her 
reputation as an actress cannot be accounted for by her success with 
the rakes and gallants or even by her subsequent conquest of the 
King, for the King constantly took ladies from one or the other play- 
house for his entertainment. Moll Davis, who danced better than 
Nell, Mrs. Knight, who sang better, Margaret Hughes, who acted 
better in tragedy, all enjoyed royal or princely favor at one time or 
another, but that did not assure them Nell’s immortality. 

It was the dynamic element in her theatrical equipment that has 
mainly contributed to her survival. She played her comedy with the 
spring and dash of a quick mind informing a vigorous body. She 
tossed her points into the pit as she had tossed oranges at the gallants 
when she walked among them as one of Orange Moll’s ‘severall 
Maydes’. Her well-aimed barbs flew home to box and gallery, sped 
on their way by a flirt of the head, a laugh that made her eyes dis- 
appear, a dancing step on feet that were reputed the smallest in the 
nation. Piquant rather than beautiful, wearing her clothes with a 
negligence which we, who see our leading comedians in chiffon night- 
gowns or less, need not censure, Nell had, in addition, the power of 
establishing an instant understanding with her audience. 

Her successes were all in parts which gave her opportunity for this 
direct action: in the old comedies where the lines could be made to fit 
some of the foibles of the day; in the few new comedies that there was 
time to write for her, and preeminently in her prologues and epilogues 
where, alone on the stage, Nell tantalized, rallied and delighted her 
admirers and made them forget the ‘damn’d dull poets’ in the joy of 
her engaging deviltry. 

One of the most charming of the roles that fell to her early in her 
career was Coelia in Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Humerous Lieu- 
tenant. Coelia was a delightful choice, almost a lover’s choice, and was 
perhaps dictated by Hart, leading actor of the King’s company and 
then in the ascendant with Nell. The lines describing the heroine are 
delightfully applicable to her: 

A dainty wench, a sharp wit 
And a matchless spirit . . . 
And this heroine has all the virtues a true lover would wish; she is 
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witty as well as chaste, courageous as well as faithful, and can repu- 
diate temptation with the noblest gestures. 

‘A silly play’, comments Mr. Pepys. But it provided him with one 
of the great occasions of his life. After the play, his friend Knipp, who, 
according to Pepys, had sung very well that afternoon, ‘took us all in, 
and brought us to Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted the great 
part of Coelia today very fine; and did it pretty well. I kissed her, and 
so did my wife; and a mighty pretty soul she is. Knipp made us stay 
in 2 box and see the dancing preparatory to tomorrow . . . and so 
away ... pleased with this sight too, and especially kissing Nell.’ 

Early in March Pepys went again to the theatre with his wife to 
see the much-heralded performance of Dryden’s new play, Secret Love 
or The Maiden Queen. Here at last was the perfect vehicle for Nell, 
written for her by the leading playwright of the day, cast to perfection, 
with herself as Florimel, Hart as her lover, and Mohun, Burt, Rebecca 
Marshall and Knipp, all four ranking among the best players of the 
day, in leading roles. Secret Love opened on March 2, 1667, to a dis- 
tinguished audience including the King, the Duke of York — and 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pepys. The play, Pepys says, ‘is mightily com- 
mended for the strain and wit; and the truth is, there is a comical part 
done by Nell, which is Florimel, that I never can hope to see the like 
done again, by man or woman . . . so great performance of a comical 
part was never, I believe, in the world before as Nell do this, both as a 
mad girle, then most and best of all when she comes in like a young 
gallant; and had the motions and the carriage of a spark the most 
that ever I saw any man have. It makes me, I confess, admire her.’ 

As Mr. Pepys said, it was Nell as a young gallant, one of the first, 
as she is certainly the foremost, of those ‘principal boys’ who have so 
delighted the English stage from her day on, that brought down the 
house. With what malicious joy, with what ironic elegance of gesture 
and movement she held the mirror of her mimicry up to the ‘foibles 
and follies’ of the fashionable world of her day. Costumed in the 
height of the mode she made her mincing entrance. ‘If cloathes and a 
bon meen will take ’em I shall do’t. Save you,’ she exclaims, address- 
ing herself with the proper flourish, ‘save you, Monsieur Florimel: 
Faith methinks you are a very janty fellow, poudré and ajusté as well 
as the best of ’em. . . . I can manage the little Comb — set my Hat, 
shake my Garniture, toss about my empty Noddle, walk with a cour- 
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ant slurr, and at every step peck down my Head.’ The lines are a lesson 
in Restoration acting, which should, indeed, be poudré and ajusté to 
the last degree, and full of crisp airs and graces. The fops in pit and 
balcony laughed as loudly as the true wits who sat in the boxes or 
lounged on the benches, but Nelly laughed at them all and rattled on. 
One scene, particularly, evokes a picture of the comedy of manners 
at its best, the famous marriage-compact scene which, in the hands of 
Congreve, was to become, some years later, the high-water-mark of 
Restoration comedy. Presented by Dryden, it runs in part as follows: 
HART: One thing let us be sure to agree on, that is, never be jealous. 
NELL: No, but e’en love one another as long as we can; and confess the truth 
when we can love no longer. 
HART: When I have been at play, you shall never ask what . . . I have lost. 
NELL: When I have been abroad, you shall never inquire who treated me. 
HART: Item, I shall have liberty to sleep all night without your interrupting 
my repose for any evil design whatsoever. 
NELL: Jtem, then you shall bid me good-night before you sleep. 
HART: Provided always that whatever liberties we take with other people 


we continue honest with one another. 
NELL: As far as will consist with a pleasant life. 


It might be Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence in a Coward 
one-act before the censor saw it; it might be Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt in a playful moment. Ina Claire could say the lines with 
an emphasis that would delicately indicate and veil the innuendo. 
Beatrice Lillie would reveal all with the greatest respectability. But 
not one of our actresses today has quite the drive and dash, the 
earthiness and cheerful amorality combined with vigor and warmth, 
that Nell’s acting emanated. She could be counted on to make any 
play go, as Ruth Gordon carries The Country Wife by the sheer gusto 
of her deliciously cock-eyed clowning. 

The topical angle of Restoration comedy is an element which 
makes it difficult to revive, not only from the point of view of the text 
but also as an acting problem. Our actors and actresses today have 
been trained in a school diametrically opposed to the frank theatrical- 
ism of the theatre in which Nell played. Then, tragedy concerned it- 
self with grand passions of an obviously unrealistic type, while comedy 
delighted in depicting the daily round of the select and limited class 
of fashionables and would-be fashionables who swarmed in the pit and 
gallery. The topical allusions in the plays, the song hits, especially the 
prologues and epilogues, were of a detailed and intimate nature. 
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Everyone at the theatre knew everyone else. Where and with whom 
everybody ate, gambled and slept were the main topics of conversa- 
tion both on and off the stage. Restoration dialogue is the small talk 
of a limited clique discussing the restaurants, the night clubs, the 
clothes, the amours, the successes and disasters of its members with 
the same malicious enthusiasm as is exhibited by a first-night audience 
at a smart opening in London or New York today. The language is 
equally specialized, elliptical, allusive, as is the language of our musi- 
cal-comedy or vaudeville skits. In two-hundred-and-fifty years, Cole 
Porter’s You're the Top will need a gloze even longer than the one that 
explains the riotous success of some of Nell’s songs and epilogues. 

We can get some inkling of Nell’s effect by watching Ruth Gor- 
don’s inspired performance in The Country Wife, especially in the 
soliloquies and asides. Miss Gordon’s gift of taking her audience into 
her confidence, as in the scene when she comes to the front of the stage 
and exhibits the smudged letter to the serried ranks out front, her 
serious, confidential manner of handling this absurd document as 
though it were readable and made sense while she and you and every- 
one concerned admits the fact that the game is all theatrical make- 
believe, are instances of the comedian’s double gift of simultaneously 
being in a part and commenting on it. 

Nell, in her happier moments, undoubtedly created the same kind 
of effect. In one of the prologues which was very obviously cut to fit 
her particular talent, she wanders on the stage as though by chance 
with Mrs. Knipp, Nell ‘all unready’ as Mr. Pepys once saw her in the 
‘woman’s shift’ — and undoubtedly very beguiling. Knipp begins 
with ‘How, Mrs. Ellen, not drest yet, and the play ready to begin?’ 

NELL: Not so near ready to begin as you think. 

Knipp: Why? What’s the matter? 

NELL: The Poet and the Company are wrangling within. 

KNIPP: About what? 

NELL: A prologue. 

KNIPP: Why, is it an ill one? 


NELL: Two to one it had been so if he had writ any, but the conscious poet 
with much modesty and very civilly, and sillily — has writ none. 


and so on, into a rhyming attack on the fops as critics and all those 
who ‘boldly censure what you have not — wit’, until the two girls 
run off with a final bawdy thrust which undoubtedly brought the 
house down. So riotous was Nell as a prologue-speaker that when she 
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appeared in the famous cart-wheel hat that out-brimmed the rival 
theatre’s broad-brimmed hat —a popular joke on the French al- 
liance — the King, Downes tells us, was so delighted that ‘it was be- 
yond ’odso and ’odsfish, for he wanted little of being suffocated with 
laughter’. 

Dryden did not hesitate to use Nell’s box-office personality to 
counteract the numbing effect of his more tragic moments. His 
Tyrannic Love, a very grandiose affair indeed, in which Nell acted a 
tragic part and died in the last scene, was redeemed in the eyes of the 
pit by its comic epilogue. As a bearer came onto the stage to carry off 
the corpse, Nell sprang to her feet with a 


Hold, are you mad, you damn’d confounded dog. 
I am to rise and speak the Epilogue! 


Then, turning to the delighted audience, she addressed it in words that 
bring mad, merry Nell to life before us: 


I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye: 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 

Sweet ladies, don’t be frightened: I’ll be civil; 
I’m what I was —a little harmless devil. . . . 
To tell you true, I walk because I die 

Out of my calling in a tragedy. 

O poet: damn’d dull poet, who could prove 

So senseless — to make Nelly die for Love! 
Nay, what’s yet worse, to kill me in the prime 
Of Easter-term, in Tart and Cheesecake time! 
I'll fit the fop: for Ill not one word say 
T’excuse his godly, out-of-fashion play. .. . 

As for my Epitaph when I am gone, 

I’ll trust no poet, but will write my own: 

Here Nelly lies, who, though she lived a slattern, 
Yet died a Princess, acting in St. Cathar’n. 


Not long after, Nell became, if not a princess, at any rate the 
mother of a King’s son. Charles Beauclerk, later Duke of St. Albans, 
was born in 1669. Nell appeared on the stage during the season of 
1669-1670 but after that she ceased to act, retiring, at the age of 
twenty, to her house in Pall Mall and to her unique position among the 
King’s ‘chargeable ladies’. Surviving the king only by three years, 
she died in 1687 in her thirty-seventh year. So Nell disappears from 
the scene. But two-hundred-and-fifty years have not entirely dimmed 
the piquant image of ‘that mighty pretty creature’ who, in Mr. 
Pepys’ opinion, could ‘act a mad part beyond imagination almost’. 
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An Actor Prepares 


Comments on Stanislavshi’s Method 


This symposium of opinion on Stanislavski’s ‘grammar of 
acting’ was introduced last month with a comment by Fohn 
Gielgud. Lee Simonson, with whom the idea of the symposium 
originated — to discuss An Actor Prepares in relation to its 
value for theatre workers all over the world — is unfortunately 
unable to participate because of simultaneous work on three 
productions. — Editors’ Note 


by Robert Sherwood 

x I KNOw is that acting és an art, requiring the same general sort 
of psychological abnormality in its practitioners as poetry, sculp- 

ture, music or any other art. An inexperienced actor, given that psy- 

chological abnormality to begin with, will find, in my opinion, that 

Stanislavski’s method is the ideal one for developing his talent. Of 

course, that method is useful in our theatre —in every theatre. 


by Harold Clurman 

oO ASK if acting can be taught is only a little less paradoxical than 
gp ask if music or painting can be taught. Obviously no teacher 
can make a Kreisler, but no one will deny that a normally endowed 
person may be taught to play the violin with respectable musician- 
ship. The Kreislers are not ‘made’ through training any more than 
the Salvinis, but rare indeed are great virtuosos or great actors who 
have not worked hard and, very often, systematically at some form of 
training in their respective crafts. The fact that many of the old actors 
did not attend a formal school does not invalidate the truth that act- 
ing not only can be taught but has been taught to most of the major 
talents in the history of the theatre. Those people who scoff at the idea 
of actors’ training will generally point to recent stars of screen and 
stage, mistaking momentary success or the vogue of a type personality 
for the real achievements of mature craftsmanship. The Bernhardts, 
Duses, Irvings, Chaliapins, Michael Chekhovs may all be set down as 
trained actors, though some derived their training in stock com- 
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panies, others in conservatories and still others through the instruc- 
tion of older masters. ‘Talent without work is nothing more than raw, 
unfinished material.’ 

One of the things that bring discredit to the idea of a formal train- 
ing for actors is the dilettantism, not to say charlatanism, of so many 
dramatic schools and teachers. Personally I know of only one complete 
modern acting technique which seems wholly sound as a method for 
actors’ training and actors’ work, and that is the so-called Stanislavski 
method, of which Stanislavski’s 4m Actor Prepares gives the best 
summary. That it is sound does not strike me as a matter for debate 
since almost the entire Russian theatre of today — and almost all 
Russian acting — is based on it. Even Meyerhold, whose directorial 
style and general aesthetic is far removed from that of Stanislavski, 
recommends the Stanislavski method as fundamental to all actors. 
The Vakhtangov Theatre in Moscow, though diverging in some re- 
spects from Stanislavski’s approach, likewise regards ‘the method’ as 
basic. And, it must be noted, this is not a method for students only, 
but for seasoned actors in their work on production. 

The Stanislavski method is not a theory; it is an actual way of 
work which has been practised now for over twenty-five years by 
some of the finest actors and directors in the world. Nor, it may be 
added, is Stanislavski’s method an ‘invention’; it is a formulation of 
the creative process as it manifests itself in actors, a formulation in- 
tended as a technique for a genuine interpretation of parts and plays. 
There is nothing esoteric in the Stanislavski method; he came upon it 
by observing great actors, by reflecting on his own problems as an 
actor (he is a brilliant actor), by studying nature and art generally, 
and by working as a director with actors. And, for all his authority and 
experience, he is quite humble about his method. I heard him say to 
an actress quite recently, ‘If the ‘“‘method” disturbs you, throw it 
away. The “method” is intended to help the actor. If it fails to do so 
or if the actor is really good without it, let him forget all about it.’ 

Many people who admire the Moscow Art Theatre and who are 
quite willing to agree upon the value of the Stanislavski method feel 
at the same time that it is probably suited exclusively to a foreign or 
Russian temperament. This is nonsense, based on a vague theoretic 
knowledge of the method. As a matter of history, the actors of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, when Stanislavski first presented his new ideas 
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to them, were just as averse to this ‘intellectualization’ of their art as 
any non-Russian actor might be. There is nothing ‘national’ in the 
method, and the resistance that the method might encounter any- 
where is based on the old fear of ‘consciousness’ that is believed by 
many of the ‘inspirational’ school to rob the actor of his “spon- 
taneity’ and so forth. Furthermore, the Stanislavski method is not a 
method exclusively for tragedy or for realism as some suppose. The 
method, in short, does not by itself guarantee a specific kind of result. 
Thus the Group Theatre, whose work has been influenced by the 
Stanislavski system, has done productions like The House of Connelly, 
Men in White and those of the Odets plays, which have been generally 
admired, while other productions by the same theatre that were less 
admired appeared to some critics to prove the unsuitability of this 
method for the American actor. Actually this method (like any other) 
depends on the actor who uses it and the director who applies it. . . . 
A young actor like Franchot Tone was trained almost exclusively in the 
Stanislavski method. 

The only thing which makes the use of the method difficult in the 
American theatre is the lack of unified permanent companies, for it is 
hard to practise a definite technique with partners or directors who 
are practising another technique — or none at all. 


by Norris Houghton 
I can speak of the Stanislavski method only from observation of the 

results in the American theatre and in the Moscow Art Theatre, 
and from more or less careful examination of Stanislavski’s theories, 
both as practised in his rehearsal rooms in Moscow and as he has codi- 
fied them in 4n Actor Prepares. 

From such observation, however, I conclude that acting can, up to 
a certain point, be taught. That limiting point is the same one that 
Stanislavski faces in his last chapter: the threshold of the unconscious. 
The inspiration which is the mystical quality, as it were, of creative- 
ness, the thing that Arthur Hopkins calls ‘unconscious projection’, 
comes or does not come to each artist alone; inspiration cannot be 
taught. But these moments of inspiration, this ultimate kind of cre- 
ativeness, can, as Stanislavski makes indisputably clear, be fostered 
and encouraged, the way can be paved for their appearance, the per- 
sonality of the artist can be strengthened to receive them — if one 
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knows how. And when such inspiration fails, knowledge can go far to 
fill in the gap. 

If music or painting or architecture can be taught, why does it 
seem strange to talk of teaching acting? Certainly a Beethoven sonata 
is as intangible as Ham/et. An inspired performance of the one is as 
little concerned with technique as the other. But any kind of perform- 
ance, inspired or pedestrian, of either is, at the same time and quite 
obviously, completely concerned with technique (to which something 
may or may not be added). This technique — acting, if you please, in 
this case — can and must be acquired, a process that involves learning 
and being taught. ‘For how without technique’, as Stark Young says, 
‘shall the actor know a way to discover out of many possible devices 
and symbols those suited to his own physical case and at the same 
time intelligible to men in general?’ 

How anyone who has worked in or even seen performances of the 
Moscow Art Theatre and has witnessed the results of such a method of 
acting could question the soundness of this method is inconceivable. 
During but four months of daily intercourse with the artists of the Art 
Theatre, watching the evolution of a play into a living organism, I 
became convinced of the truthfulness, the rightness and the beauty 
of their work — work based on these same principles which Stanislavski 
enunciates in 4n Actor Prepares. The book comes as but a refreshment 
of that conviction. 

The Art Theatre’s method can be challenged, it is true, by those 
who demand some abstract ‘style’ in the theatre, who want a height- 
ening or a sharpening of artistic form, who sense that on the stage 
there should be a quality of ‘theatricality’. This tends to be lost, as one 
can imagine, in the work of the Art Theatre, which abhors styliza- 
tions. Such people, however, have been more pertinently answered by 
Stanislavski himself than by anything I might say: ‘This type of art 
is less profound than beautiful, it is more immediately effective than 
truly powerful; in it the form is more interesting than its content. . . . 
You can receive great impressions through this art. But they will 
neither warm your soul nor penetrate deeply into it.’ 

When I consider the question of the usefulness of this method to the 
American theatre, I pause. If I believe that acting can be taught and that 
this is a sound method, why do I hesitate at championing its practice 
here? If it could be universally taught, if all our theatre workers could 
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base their attitude toward creation in the theatre on these Stanislavski 
ideas, as do all the theatres of Moscow (whether they carry his theories 
to their conclusion or not), then I would be convinced not merely of its 
‘usefulness’ but of its power to give our theatre a new truthfulness 
and a greater beauty. But it is quite apparent from 4n Actor Prepares 
that this method, although completely personal, is at the same time a 
cooperative adventure. 

It would be of little use to our theatre if an actor here and there 
were trained in and practised these methods. It would be of little use 
(although of more use, I admit) to the actor himself if the ‘partner’ 
with whom he played had no knowledge of these methods, if his 
director knew nothing of such ideas. To be completely useful to the 
artists of our theatre, these methods should be understood and prac- 
tised not only by all our actors but by the directors under whom they 
work; for a director, working at the high speed and tension of Broad- 
way, could readily undo all the good such a method was accomplishing 
for an actor. 

Such widespread unanimity of attack on play production is, how- 
ever, unthinkable in our present theatre world, organized as it is on 
individualistic and temporary bases. Although the individual actor 
can and should find much that is useful from the Stanislavski method, 
and will find much that is already familiar, our theatre must wait for 
the day — perhaps not too far distant — when actors working to- 
gether as permanent groups under permanent directorates can prac- 
tise this system collectively as Stanislavski would have it done. 
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PEGGY ASHCROFT makes her first American appearance as Lise in Max- 
well Anderson’s High Tor, after a variety of London roles that have made her 
seem already a stage veteran: Juliet to Gielgud’s Romeo, Desdemona to 
Robeson’s Othello, Few Siiss, 4s You Like It, School for Scandal, and others. 








Bligh-Colbert 
: bi 


THE SHOW IS ON, Vincente Minnelli’s show in conception, direction, de- 
sign and costume, is a series of such highlights as these: Reginald Gardiner 
burlesquing John Gielgud’s Hamlet, Beatrice Lillie singing “Buy Yourself a 
Balloon’, a playreading in a theatre greenroom of the 18g0’s. 











The Mirror of Gesture 
DOROTHY COIT 


I FORMULATING his “grammar of acting’ for the use of future gen- 

erations, Stanislavski has followed the highest of precedent, no less 
than that of Brahma himself, who, seated in Yoga posture, ‘framed 
the Natya (Drama) from the several parts of the Four Vedas. From 
the Rig Veda he drew forth the words, from the Sama Veda the sing- 
ing, from the Yajur Veda gesture, and from the Atharva Veda the 
flavor.’ Words, singing, gesture, flavor: with these things, surely, the 
actor today is equally concerned. 

‘The Drama’, Brahma further declared, ‘is that which accords with 
the nature of the world,’ or, in a more familiar phrase, ‘holds the mirror 
up to nature’. How differently the mirror of Eastern art may reflect 
nature, the grammar of acting called The Mirror of Gesture, dictated 
by Brahma, transcribed by NandikeSvara and written down some- 
time in the thirteenth century, strikingly illustrates. ‘If there are 
books of technical instruction’, wrote Gordon Craig in 1915, ‘tell them 
to me I pray you.’ Two years later Ananda K. Coomaraswamy replied 
with a translation of The Mirror of Gesture and now it appears in an 
enlarged edition*, providing all true lovers of the theatre and the 
dance with a key to the symbolic mysteries of the Indian dance and 
with a greater understanding of Oriental art and thought. 

It is indeed a book of technical instruction. Designed by its author 
to assist mankind in practising the favorite pastime of the gods, no 
detail is withheld which may help the mortal actor to emulate his 
heavenly competitors. The human actor, unlike the divine, cannot 
attain to perfect art spontaneously; only by a conscious effort of the 
will may he achieve perfection. It follows, therefore, that his whole 
duty, as well as his success as an artist, lies in his ability to apply with 
absolute fidelity the sacred conventions communicated to mankind by 
Brahma himself. Here, in Nandikeévara’s slim volume of less than a 


*The Mirror of Gesture, being the Abhinaya Darpana of Nandike$vara, translated into 
English by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy and Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya. E. Weyhe: $5. 
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hundred pages, the Hindu actor found a handbook of instruction to 
guide him in his professional career. Here he might study authentic 
and minute descriptions of the traditional movements of the head, 
hands and feet, of the eyebrows, the eyes, the neck, as practised for 
hundreds of years by his predecessors in the art of interpreting India’s 
classic drama. 

The modern English reader is amazed at once by the profusion of 
symbolic meanings attached to the simplest gesture. A flat, raised 
hand (Pataka, or flag-hand), for example, is used to denote the begin- 
ning of a dance, or when speaking of strong sunlight, or when referring 
to a river; the clenched fist (Musti, or fist-hand) may indicate wres- 
tling, the quality of steadiness, or the color of indigo. There are hands 
which represent animals, trees, the names of gods and emperors, every 
conceivable emotion, and the myriad common acts of daily life. The 
meanings attributed to the gestures are both abstract and concrete; 
sometimes a visual connection may be apparent, more often not. 

It was Humpty Dumpty who taught words to mean whatever he 
wished them to, and the Western mind is likely to be affronted by a 
certain arbitrary quality in much of the symbolism presented in The 
Mirror of Gesture. But the Western mind, reading between the lines, 
must realize that this is an extremely ancient document, compiled at 
least seven hundred years ago from sources infinitely earlier. More- 
over, those for whose use it was intended were artists bred in a civiliza- 
tion already so rich in tradition, so crystalized in every form of expres- 
sion, so rooted in an elaborate ritual of daily living, that only by a 
highly symbolic mode of expression could they hope to bring to their 
audiences a truly theatrical experience. 

The audience of the classic drama of India demanded neither ideas 
nor emotions; it craved a pure aesthetic satisfaction. Form, rather 
than substance, was essential, and delight sprang from the skill of the 
performer, from his way of doing, not from what he did. The Hindu 
audiences found reality in the symbol itself and truth in the correct 
statement of an idea; beauty for them was this truth. 

Such being the demands laid upon him, the Hindu actor was at 
pains to memorize accurately and reproduce obediently and rever- 
ently, as a priest at the altar, the procedure appropriate to the drama 
in hand. It was not for him to intrude his own interpretation of the 
matter, still less to relish any emotion while performing. The actors in 
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Stanislavski’s studios would have seemed to him immodest; an actor 
was not to feel — he must simply portray. There was only one way to 
act a part, the right way; all other ways were wrong. To learn the right 
way involved years of training, memorizing, practising, years in which 
the essential technique must be acquired before the actor-dancer (he 
was always both) could hope to be equipped for his calling. Not until 
he had learned from books, from tradition, from experts in his own art 
and from all ‘wise men’ would he dare to follow in the steps of the 
Master-Actor, that pure Siva, 


The movement of whose body is the world, whose speech the 
sum of all language, 
Whose jewels are the moon and stars. 





Danseuse, from an Ajanta fresco (fifth to sixth century A. D.). The Mirror of Gesture. 
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The Tributary ‘Theatre 





A SEED-BED FOR 
DRAMATIC CRITICS 
yon in the American theatre 
has been generally considered as 

confined pretty well to New York, the 
centre of American production. How- 
ever, the esanpaae ce a theatre, 
outside New York, which first broke 
into the newspapers with factual news 
reports of its work or personal notes 
on local favorites involved, has had 
during the past few years the atten- 
tion of a number of professional news- 

aper commentators worthy of rank- 
ing with metropolitan critics. In fact, 
in a period when the professional road 
has re almost deserted, one of the 
most valuable accomplishments of the 
Tributary Theatre has been the de- 
velopment of a new group of critics 
whose original approach to the little 
theatre had been reportorial and fac- 
tual. The steadily improving quality 
of Tributary Theatre production has 
demanded the attention of journalists 
with critical capacities, and — in re- 
sponse to the efforts of the theatres 
themselves — many of these reporters 
have been turned into honest and able 
dramatic critics. 

The connection has, of course, been 
mutually advantageous. The critics 
have been able to find and build their 
talent; and the theatres, while a few of 
them are still rapturously praised by 
men with a sense of community fel- 
lowship rather than with critical 
standards, are generally being favored 
with comment more constructive than 
could come from other, less disinter- 
ested sources. 

A collection of professional criti- 
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cisms of Tributary Theatre produc- 
tions, gathered from communities 
throughout the country, substantiates 
the point. As a start to the series of 
excerpts are two reviews of the same 
production — the University of Min- 
nesota’s Tragedy of Nan, directed by 
A. Dale Riley, whose death on De- 
cember 11th represents a real loss to 
the Tributary Theatre. These reviews 
incidentally illustrate another en- 
couraging point: that active theatres 
— like this one in St. Paul or like 
those in Dallas and Cleveland — have 
been able to create, and to stimulate 
the best efforts of not only one pro- 
fessional newspaper reviewer but 
two, and sometimes even more. 


James Gray 

St. Paul Dispatch 

With its fine performance of Mase- 
field’s beautiful play, The Tragedy of 
Nan, the University theatre equals 
the best of its past achievements. 
There have been moments when this 
experimental group has seemed to let 
its judgment waver, and even its 
technical expertness has stumbled. 
But a sympathetic follower of the 
student drama should not let his own 
faith falter... . 

The Tragedy of Nan is one of the 
great achievements of the contempo- 
rary drama. The poet-laureate of 
England has, as far as I know, never 
again touched this peak of excellence 
as a playwright. . . . To the theme 
of despair in the face of ruthless in- 
justice, he has given a bitter elo- 
quence. The eloquence is the greater 
for being stated in an idiom of utter 


simplicity. When, in the theatre, g . 


fluent and sophisticated man 


of his pain, one suspects, I think nop 


too cruelly, that he is a little enjoy; 


it. But when a cry of rage is torn from 
an inarticulate man that passion jg | 


unchallengeable. . . . 


Everything about the University | 


theatre production seemed to me dj 
nified and worthy of the play, The 
direction of A. Dale Riley is smooth 








and sure. The single setting is effer. | 
tive. As Nan, Carol Linner gives one | A 
of those performances that followes | 4 
of student dramatics will set UP asa | ht 
standard for others to try to reach | Pp 
Its honesty is stripped of any effortt) | ™ 
be touching save through the imme. | 
diate and spontaneous appeal of the | ls 
character. The undertaking is deep | 
and complete. .. . | ma 
John K. Sherman | ol 
Minneapolis Star re 
... This austere tale of English} 
country folk and the cruel vengeane | py, 
meted out by law and the community | up 
on a friendless girl is related with L 
sobriety, strength and directness | sm 
There is no over-acting. A. quiet it } bret 
tensity is sustained, and it is bal han 
to painful and fiery climaxes. I} 4,i 
dividual performances carry a degree sprig 
of conviction rarely felt in campy} ghi- 
productions. Yet all roles, fine it} prise 
themselves, are kept within thee} 1} « 
semble texture. 

Masefield has gone back a centuy| Arth 
in English rural life to evoke the big. | “evei 
otry and cruelty of a farm tenanti} Gran 
family as they react on the orphan} o th 
daughter of a man hanged for stealing} Mave 
a sheep. It is a story of rank injustie News 
from the law, of stupid and viciow} posed. 
persecution from the family who tos ad to 
in a ‘charity girl’ and drove hert} %twi 
murder and suicide by sheer forced} People 
malice. It is an unhappy play, butt} _ Sino 
has the stark grandeur Ai tragedy, from C 
heroic vein of poetry... . No, 

- race, H 

by as the Tributary Theatre} fy 7 
developed the enterprise to @ tragedy 
out new plays, so its critics havem@®) qngic, 
been shy of commenting with per giming 
tion on these premiere performaM®{ Bue ¢ 


The Gilpin Players’ production # dnd g, 


Langston Hughes’ newest play, 4¥9 ind frys 
Ham, in the author’s native © reves 
land, brought forth the two Tictims 
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from which these excerpts are taken. 


F. McDermott 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


The usually serious Gilpin players 


last evening presented a brisk and 
light-hearted comedy, Little Ham, by 
the ordinarily sober-minded Negro 
poet, Langston Hughes. It was the 

y's first performance. ... 

What we have here is something 
probably unique in the history of the 
American theatre, a comedy about 
Negro life written by a distinguished 
literary man of that race and inter- 

ed by colored actors. It is a 
favorous, earthy, highly individual- 
zed entertainment, an unusual ex- 

ience in the theatre, and it will be 
to find accommodations on the 
rough pews of the Karamu Theatre. 

Asa play, Little Ham doesn’t quite 
follow through. It lacks a little in 
— and impact and it drifts off 
at the end. But as a folk-picture of 
Harlem life it is rich in character and 
humor. 

Langston Hughes . . . has laid an 
amused and sympathetic eye to his 
brethren in Harlem. Little Ham is a 
humorous and affectionate account of 
their manners, their way of talk, their 
grightly and unreflective habit of life 
which extracts a kind of continuous 
gaiety and excitement from very lit- 
tle substance in earthly goods. .. . 


Arthur Spaeth 

Cleland News 

Grand Juries have probed the iniquity 
of this numbers racket. Politicians 
have found it a fertile field for graft. 
Newspapers have exposed and ex- 
posed. But it took a Cleveland colored 
lad to saunter into Harlem and come 
out with a hilarious comedy about the 
people who play it... . 

Since 1920 when Hughes graduated 
fom Central High School he has risen 
t)No. 1 rank among the writers of his 
race. He has been caustic and purpose- 
fl. His pen has been dipped in 
tagedy and wielded as a weapon for 
tnflict against prejudice and dis- 
mination directed at his people. 

But this time he has no ax to grind. 
And so he has bared the frailties 
tad frustrations of some of his people 
® reveal them as infinitely human 
"ctms of this unhappy world... . 
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Tz REVIEW of The Distaff Side by 

John Rosenfield, Jr., reveals a 
critic who does not hesitate to con- 
demn if he finds a production or a rep- 
ertory below proper standards. To- 
gether with John William Rogers’ 
review of Candlelight, which follows 
paragraphs from Mr. Rosenfield’s, 
it also demonstrates an ability to 
criticize Tributary Theatre acting 
without superlatives and with knowl- 
edge both of acting technique and of 
the individual actor’s background. 


John Rosenfield, Jr. 

Dallas Morning News 

When it comes to ‘English drawing- 
room plays’, the Dallas Little Theatre 
is plainly in the grip of Destiny. The 
paying public and critics may articu- 
late their surfeit; the board of direc- 
tors, as they did last fall, may actu- 
ally legislate against them but chances 
are even that a subscriber, opening 
his printed program, will cast his eye 
on this legend: ‘The action of the 
play takes place in the sitting-room of 
a house in St. John’s Wood, London.’ 

Little Theatre repertoire is chosen, 
of course, for the opening-night audi- 
ence, composed chiefly of patron 
members with permanent reserva- 
tions that are retained even when not 
used. Those on hand Monday evening 
for the premiere of The Distaff Side 
found Mr. van Druten’s comedy very 
much to their standard of wit and 
decorative smartness. .. . 

The Distaff Side has been called a 
comedy of feminine attitudes, which 
is claiming rather too much for it. It 
is a week’s visit with Mrs. Millward 
(carefully pronounced ‘ Millard”) dur- 
ing which we meet her blooming 
daughter, a pallid son, the 75-year-old 
Mrs. Venables, the most cosseted 
granddam of recent drama; the loose 
and déclassée sister from the Conti- 
nent, the tart and disgruntled sister 
from the Provinces, a social-service 
cousin and young men who pay Alex 
court. ... 

This is not a frightfully interest- 
ing family at best and Mr. van Dru- 
ten has done more to make Alex, 
Grandma, Toby and Liz vivid than 
Mrs. Millward, his central character. 
Ludi Mai Sensabaugh, of Monday 
night’s cast, paid the playwright back 





by out-performing anybody else on 
the stage. It seems but yesterday that 
Miss Sensabaugh was starring in 
Arden Club plays at Southern Meth- 
odist University yet here she was fac- 
ing a Dallas Little Theatre audience 
in a role written for the mature Dame 
Sybil Thorndike. Her performance 
was distinguished not only in appear- 
ance but also in penetration, in sen- 
sitivity and in consistency of char- 
acterization. .. . 


John William Rogers 
Times-Herald, Dallas 

. . - Lucette Moulin, as the equivocal 
Marie [in Candlelight\, played with a 
dash that was entirely delightful. Her 
faint French accent and the Gallic 
overtones of her personality gave the 
part real distinction, and her feeling 
for the comedy was sustained through- 
out the evening. William Lipscomb, 
who by this time must be known to 
his little theatre public as ‘Bill the 
Suave’, out-princed most princes in 
the impressiveness of his manner. Al- 
ways keenly intelligent in his acting, 
he tasted the full flavor of every shad- 
ing of humor in the piece and with the 
easiest of manners saw to it that his 
audience missed none of it. 

Joe Burger, on whose athletic 
shoulders rested the burden of Joseph, 
the valet, has no particular genius for 
the type of comedy which was al- 
lotted to him. But he played with an 
honest gusto which kept him accept- 
able, and never once caused the audi- 
ence to pause and consider just how 
much conscious skill he was using to 
keep atop of things. Mr. Burger is a 
product of the whole theatre move- 
ment in Dallas, in whom we may take 
some pride. It has been interesting to 
watch his growth as an actor through 
various productions of different thea- 
tre groups. .. . 


- 
7 critics of Chicago have had, 
even in the impoverished years, 
almost enough professional theatre to 
keep them busy. But the non-profes- 
sional groups have gained their atten- 
tion just as they have in the smaller 
communities. Ashton Stevens and 
Charles Collins have reviewed the 
shows that have gone to Chicago from 
New York; their appearances at the 
Mummers’ performances show how 
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the little theatre has earned the at- 
tention of the best professional re- 
viewers. 

Ashton Stevens 

Chicago Evening Examiner 

I looked in at the Women’s Club 
Theatre last evening for just the first 
few minutes of The Front Page — and 
stayed until the last curtain crashed 
and the audience was cheering the 
Mummers for one of the best and 
fleetest non-professional performances 
they, or I, had ever seen. It was two 
hours of scalp-tickling excitement. 
The play ran like an electric rabbit — 
and the excited actors like a pack of 
greyhounds. It was a race all i way. 
And the play never got far enough 
away from the players to discourage 
them or us. . . . Some of the most 
brilliant, brutal, hellish and joyous 
lines ever written in an American play 
were (if I may again change weapons) 
machine-gunned so urgently that any- 
thing like a comfortable and leisurely 
laugh was out of the question. . . . 


Charles Collins 

Chicago Tribune 

. . » These Mummers have theatre 
sense; they never dawdle over their 
dialogue and are keen at pouncing 
upon their cues. They dress their stage 
with a true feeling for the atmosphere 
of the play and without striving for 
arty touches of interior decoration. 
They are amateurs who appear to 
have a healthy, normal interest in the 
drama, and their productions, as thus 
far submitted to down-town audi- 
ences, have a laudable vitality. . . . 


- 
5 pe KALAMAzOO Civic Players 
earned high praise from the editor 
of the Battle Creek Moon-Fournal 
with a performance of Noah. 
George B. Dolliver 
Battle Creek Moon-Fournal 
. . « Last night, at the College Audi- 
torium, a delighted audience saw how 
a Frenchman, André Obey, teaches 
the story [of the Ark] in his comedy- 
drama, Noah, transcribed into English 
by Arthur Wilmurt ... and this 
audience, in remembering the Biblical 
legend hereafter, will find difficulty in 
eliminating memories of the French- 
man’s phantasy. . . . 
It is a whimsical play, made more 
so by the animate presence of six of 
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the animals that composed Noah’s 
cargo —a bear, a lion, a monkey, a 
tiger, a cow and an elephant. They are 
understanding beasts. Grouped around 
Noah, they are almost human; in fact, 
in one scene the cow actually says 
‘Good morning’... . 

Obviously one false move would 
make the animal scenes ridiculous, 
but no false moves are made by the 
Kalamazoo Civic Players. Their artis- 
try is remarkable and, though this 
particular performance was the first 
to be given, it had all the finesse, the 
perfection of lines and the power to 
impress the audience that could be 
desired of a Broadway company... . 

a 


} gather ge critics have advanced 
beyond the stage where they re- 
told the story of the play and let it go 
at that. The following excerpt from 
Claude La Belle’s review of Yellow 
Jack demonstrates a keen interest in 
the technical aspects of production — 
directing, setting, acting. 


Claude A. La Belle 

San Francisco News 

. . « The director [of Yellow Fack at 
the Pacific Little Theatre] evidently 
eschews meticulous guidance... 
The broad scope of the play, the un- 
usual setting and the honesty of pur- 
= of the cast seem to be his beacon 
ights. I think he should go a step fur- 
ther and strive for greater clarity of 
readings. Not that I want the mouth- 
ing enunciation of a teacher of elocu- 
tion or an elderly Shakespearean 
player, but certain guide lines that set 
the pace and mood of the show. . . . 
Several times I thought effectiveness 
was lost by hurried readings, partic- 
ularly in the beginning and end. . . . 


a 
HE critic of a college paper has a 
difficult task in reviewing capa- 
bly and independently the premiere 
production of a play by his university 
theatre. In this case, the Cornell 
Daily Sun reviewer offers a succinct 
résumé of the unusual dramatic plot 
contained in Traffic Signals, a play by 
the director of the theatre where it 
was presented. 


A. M. L. 
Cornell Daily Sun 
. . . In two ‘movements’, Professor 


Alex M. Drummond depicts in Traffic 


Signals [produced by the Cornel} Upj. 
versity Theatre] one man’s concepgj 
of life. And his conception is bitter 
sarcastic, almost savage. The firg 
scene cannot be described except, per. 
haps, as an expressionistic 

tation of an intersection of life at g 
street corner. Almost every type of 
humanity is caught in a few sentences 
and held up to ironic ridicule, , , , 
The point that everything ig geep 
through the eyes of man is driven 
home with greater emphasis in the 
second scene, the outer entrance to 
Heaven. The setting is the same ex. 
cept that the traffic signal and the 
policeman of the first part have been 
replaced by a gilded ball and Saint 
Peter with an electric halo. . . . Th 
humor here . . . reveals Heaven as 
a figment of man’s imagination, his 
confused groping for an idea of truth 
The crowning glory comes when he 
finds that even in Heaven there ig the 
same confusion as on earth, and only 
the Traffic Cop can restore order— 
until, as on earth, man’s mechanical 
resources fail... . 


> 
perma here is a review of a ney 
play that, while praising, is willing 
also to criticize even a playwright whe 
is a fellow-townsman. 


Kirtley Scott 

Herald-Post, Louisville 
The Louisville Civic Theatre did 
very courageous thing last night; it 
gave a world premiere of a new play 
by a local author, Grace Dorcas 
Ruthenberg. . . . The major fault 
to be found with Now Comes th 
Plaintiff is its unwieldy basic idea- 
that of a man living with two wome, 
one his wife and the other his ms 
tress, both of whom love him and « 
cept the situation. Erratic in thems 
the development of the idea coul 
hardly be less so. In the fatal secon 
act, uncommonly anti-climaxing fres 
start to finish, the Plaintiff soundsis 
own death knell. Could it but lives 
to the imaginative and _breathies 
poetry of its first act and the fruit 
philosophy of its third, the Plainif 
might go places. The young autht 
knows how to ‘build’ characters;# 
realizes the value of knowing her p# 
ple and of making them speak acco 
ing to her analysis of them. . «+ 
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MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 


A move from the intimate Mercury Theatre to the large Duchess Theatre in 
I.ondon’s West End seems not to have diminished in the least the phenom- 
enal popularity of the T. S. Eliot verse play. It goes on to its three-hun- 
dredth, four-hundredth performance, with such flavorsome scenes as this 

of two priests testing the roast that is to serve as Becket’s dinner — to 
help explain the drama’s universal human appeal. 
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Heinrich Haas 





PEER GYNT 

Ibsen’s saga of man has a perennial existence in revivals on one stage after 
another, from one country to the next. At the Staatliches Schauspielhaus in 
Hamburg, Werner Hinz play ed the unruly Peer, Martha Hachmann-Nipser 
the unhappy and put-upon Asa. Heinz Daniel designed the production. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 
HAYGOING in backstage lore and the technical 


Te Art of Playgoing, by Fohn 
Mason Brown. Norton: $2.50. 


gmos’, says Mr. John Mason 
Brown in his new book on The 
dt of Playgoing, ‘is the theatre’s 
peatest emotional stimulant, its pro- 
wetor against coteries, its bulwark 
wginst preciosity, its readiest weeper, 
itsthousand-throated cheer leader, its 
+ fnal justification and explanation... . 
He is you and I and the people all 
wound us . . . when we have gath- 
med together in the sight of the 
ima.’ How we of the audience may 
nore fully enjoy those moments 
then, however unwittingly, we be- 
mme members of that ‘Gargantuan 
kdlow’; how we may perhaps in some 
mall measure increase his moderate 
upply of intelligence on the subject 
things theatrical; how we may 
better and more fully taste the varied 
thes that in spite of all the wailing 
ind gnashing of teeth are still offered 
nour playhouses, is the objective of 
Mr. Brown’s latest volume. It is a 
tok for theatregoers, interpreting 
sme of the basic principles of the 
theatre in terms useful and compre- 
ttnsible to the layman. 
ir. Brown is particularly well- 
ape for the task. In the two seats 
mthe aisle that he has assiduously 
mupied since he won his critical 
on Theatre Arts Monthly, going 
thence to The New York Post, 
thas been a vocal member of that 
indy he describes so amusingly in his 
ter on “Characters and Audi- 
atts’. He is also thoroughly grounded 





problems of the theatre. Throughout 
this book, which discusses with many 
vivid turns of phrase the art observed 
from the more reposeful side of the 
footlights, Mr. Brown gives proof of 
his own burning devotion to the 
theatre. In his decalogue of theatre- 
going, there is, he says, only one un- 
forgivable sin: ‘It is when we are in- 
different to what the theatre offers us 
that we prove ourselves its enemies.’ 

There is no indifference in these 
pages. Though Mr. Brown’s chief 
concern is ‘the theatre in perform- 
ance’ and though his words are ad- 
dressed to, and should be read by, 
that mysterious being, ‘the average 
playgoer’, on whose presence and 
pleasure the success of every theatre 
endeavor depends, yet Mr. Brown’s 
own delight extends beyond the 
night’s performance. He may excori- 
ate all ‘pale substitutes for theatre- 
going’ inhischapteron‘ Theatre in and 
out of Print’, but he gives evidence on 
every page, indeed in every para- 
graph, of his own omnivorous con- 
sumption of the words of those who 
from Aristotle on have thought and 
talked, in print, about the theatre. 
Brilliantly illuminated both with wise 
saws from the past and modern in- 
stances from current production, his 
chapters on ‘The Unreality of Real- 
ism’, ‘A Sense of the Theatre’, ‘When 
Plots Are Afoot’, ‘The Dramatist’s 
Ear’, ‘On Judging Actors’, and so 
forth, bring to the layman a vast 
amount of comment and basic theory. 

Mr. Brown has the gift of a felici- 


tous turn of phrase, which he some- 


times carries to excess, but which 
results in many a happy restatement 
of familiar principles, as when he says 
that ‘the theatre supplies the verbs of 
character’; that ‘there is no such 
thing as a past tense in the actual un- 
folding of a drama’s action... 
when the curtain has once been 
raised all plays are laid in the present’; 
or when, describing the words used by 
a poet who is a true man of the the- 
atre, he says, ‘so astutely are they 
cadenced to the needs of speaking 
actors and listening audiences that 

. it is impossible even to read 
them without finding they do some- 
thing to the muscles of the throat.’ 
Such words are the opposite of those 
which ‘have nothing to say to the 
diaphragm’ and are merely expres- 
sions of ‘an author’s flow of ink rather 
than an actor’s flow of breath’. 

Mr. Brown’s book is an intelligent 
paean in praise of a ‘mad Janus-faced 
world, a world of real estate operators 
to which we turn for art — and often 
get it . . . agambler’s paradise from 
which we expect dignity, beauty and 
importance — and are frequently sup- 
plied with them.’ 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


DRAMATIST’S LIFE 


The Unexpected Years, by Lau- 
rence Housman. Bobbs, Merrill: $3. 


lr’ we are still to consider restraint 
and reticence as qualities of the 
typical Englishman, then Laurence 
Housman is a signal —— of the 
race. For in this long autobiography 
we discover several of his likes and 
dislikes, learn some of the obvious 
experiences of his life, see him finally 
as a kindly, contented man of more 
than three score and ten. But funda- 
mentally, with the exception of one or 
two passages of tremendous vividness 
and deep feeling, we know the author 
of Victoria Regina little better than he 
lets us know his brother, Alfred, who 
receives no revelation here. 

The early chapters of The Unex- 
pected Years (so called because the 
author expected to die at sixty-seven 
and now gives thanks for the unex- 

cted additional time) compose a 
peal vignette of Victorian childhood 
as exemplified in the large Housman 
family of seven children and as many 
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adults. In the later pages Mr. Hous- 
man tells lengthily of his battles with 
the censor (almost all of his plays have 
been refused public performance), of 
his fight for woman suffrage, and most 
recently of his crusade in behalf of 
pacifism. 

In the literary world — where he 
has not mingled much with the great 
and hence does not bore us with un- 
revealing anecdotes and self-satisfied 
associations — Mr. Housman empha- 
sizes his first book of poems, Green 
Arras, his originally anonymous ‘ pot- 
boiler’, 4n English Woman's Love 
Letters, his novel, Mr. Trimblerigg,and 
his two short-play cycles, Little Plays 
of St. Francis and Victoria Regina. 

In connection with the former, 
which are annually performed by the 
University College, London, Drama- 
tic Society, he makes a point always 
worth reiteration: ‘There is very real 
value for a playwright to be in inti- 
mate and continuous touch with his 
players — for the writing of the plays 
and the tradition of how they should 
be acted to grow up together; for the 
playwright to receive inspiration from 
the players of his characters, and for 
the players to know exactly what the 
playwright meant them to be and do 
at certain points where stage direc- 
tions are inadequate, and where even 
the character intended does not quite 
explain itself in speech.’ 

In contrast to this worthy but ob- 
vious comment Mr. Housman writes a 
passage in the middle of his book that 
cries for quotation and explains both 
why Mr. Housman is a pacifist and 
why he is a dramatist. A narrative of 
appalling vividness, it reveals the 
author’s character more clearly than 
any other section of the book. The 
episode that Mr. Housman evokes 
happened on February 24, 1916, 
during the siege of Verdun. The 
author sets the scene, then goes on to 
quote the eye-witness statement of a 
young French corporal: 

“There had been a terrific bombard- 
ment ... both sides had suffered 
terrible losses. There were heaps of 
killed and wounded lying about, but 
the firing continued. “To help the 
wounded was impossible and night 
came on. It was freezing, and snow 
began to fall. Whether it was the 
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darkness and the snow that caused it, 
or whether the thousands of wounded 
realized that help was impossible, 
nobody can know. The phenomenon 
cannot be explained. But suddenly it 
was as if madness had seized all of 
them. . . . It began like a kind of 
deep murmuring, gurgling and wail- 
ing, which spread over the whole 
battlefield, and a moment after it 
changed to screaming, screams wild 
and piercing that spread as a conta- 
gion. At last it became like one single 
scream from thousands of despairing 
throats — a bellowing, a sobbing, a 
wail of the soul’s agony and fear of 
death. And we who listened to it were 
nearly going mad. We screamed too, 
we cried that we could not endure it 
any longer. We wanted to run out, to 
go out there and help, or to kill to stop 
those screams — to murder or die. It 
will hardly be believed possible, but 
the screams almost drowned the roar 
of the shells. The officers felt that 
there was danger afoot. Everyone who 
ran out of cover was certain to fall. 
The demoralisation of the men had to 
be avoided. And so orders were given 
that music should play! Forward all 
the regimental bands! Music, more 
music — patriotic songs and merry 
melodies without ever a pause, drums 
and trumpets right into our ears, all 
through the night, to drown the 
appalling screams.” 

“That was the story,’ Mr. Housman 
concludes; ‘and so all through that 
night the dying heard the music that 
was being played to drown their 
screams — by their own comrades.’ 

EDWARD REED 


Les Feux Dramatiques, by Léon 
Chancerel. Editions du Cerf, Fuvisy 
(Seine-et-Oise). 
I" THE last Tributary Theatre Year- 
book Jean Mercier wrote a short 
account of Les Comédiens Routiers, a 
French organization of young people 
working through the arts of the the- 
atre and producing plays through the 
country under the direction of Léon 
Chancerel. The article mentioned one 
department of the group’s work de- 
voted to the use of dramatic art in the 
education of children. 
Les Feux Dramatiques, by Léon 
Chancerel in collaboration with two 
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Exercises. From Les Jeux Dramatiqu, 
by Léon Chancerel. 


of his young teachers, gives an ac. 
count of the methods used in this de. 
partment and a statement of the ac. 
tual exercises employed in this usefyl 
education. The purpose of the work 
to maintain the relaxation and 

taneous, free bodily movement mic 
is natural to the child, but whichis» 
often lost through the fears and cop. 
straints imposed on the body, as wel 
as the mind, by the child’s approad 
to society. Both the exercises and th 
theory are worth a teacher’s study, 
and there is, in addition, one pam 
graph in the preface (quoted from 
Marie Fargues’ Rédaction ches ii 
Petits) which should be called to th 
attention of every progressive schod 
director who thinks that a child's 
pressive powers require only to belet 
alone in order to be developed, ax 
who have so large a list of fai 
chargeable to them because they har 
missed the essential fact that expres 
sion is not only freedom but disciplim 








and that the ‘habit of effort’ is ane} ofthis. 
sential element in free education a8} membe, 


free living. This is the paragraph: 
‘C'est une joie de s’exprimer: ti 

joie stimule au commencement, puiste 

s’tteint, si on ne la ravive part 


tion del’ effort conquérant; et [ esprie 





contente alors de trop peu. II n'acqum 
de lui-méme ni la précision, mt 
richesse, ni la correction. Pour quem 
éleve se développe il faut bientbt git 






croie li, que je lui impose des eni@B) mic’ a. 
que je le forme a une technique; siji Rarionet 





été pour lui — non toujours mais OB Cesnai« 
souvent —le maitre impitoy fit the s, 
demande la perfection, une fois Te0™% Wears in | 





la liberté, il conserve le pli de la Gh tes bey 





pline imposée sous forme & 
d’ habitude de I effort surtout.’ 





) Puppets in America, 1739 to To- 
day, by Paul McPharlin. Puppetry 
\ Imprints, Birmingham, Michigan: 

jz. Marionnettes, by Facques 
Chesnais. Editions La Flamme, 
Courbevoie (Seine). 


wo or three times a year there 
comes from Paul McPharlin a 
blication, sometimes large and 
gmetimes small, and always con- 
cerned with puppetry. The latest 
hook is called Puppets in America, 
139 t0 Today. The subtitle, ‘With an 
Account of the First American Pup- 
Conference’, is perhaps what 
will make you open the book if you 
ge interested in news. But what will 
hold your attention after the book is 
once opened is the amusing informa- 
tion about the puppets in the histori- 
cal section — the very first paragraph 
shout the use of puppets by the early 
Indians as a part of their religious 
ceremonials, the account of the early 
puppeteers that began their New York 
showings in ‘Holt’s Long Room’ in 
1739, the long line of familiar Ameri- 
an theatre names like Hoyt and 
Dan Rice associated with nineteenth 
entury marionettes, the story of 
the showmen from Italy and Greece 
md other European countries who 
lave added their stories and their 
sill to the native line, and, finally, 
the record of the growing group of 
teers making progress in the 

ity of work in America today. 

The first American Puppetry Con- 
rence took place in Detroit in July 
dthis year, with all of the important 
members represented either in person 
m by exhibition, and the days and 
tights of meeting and production 
pased off gaily. The report of the 
proceedings is followed by fifty pages 
pictures which tell their own tale. 

n Chancerel, active leader of 
the Comédiens Routiers, who acts as 
onsor for Les Feux Dramatiques, 
Mites the preface to Jacques Ches- 
mis’ delightful little volume on 
Mationettes in the same series. M. 

ais’ book is, first of all, a manual 

the service of teachers and ama- 
|S in the field of puppetry, but it 
la@@ites beyond its intention in the 
Mount of information it contains, 
nical and technical, and especially 
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in the charm and variety of its illus- 
trations, of which there are several on 
almost every page. 

What Paul McPharlin has done for 
puppetry in America, M. Chesnais 
seems well on the way to accomplish- 
ing in France. The book’s elaborate 
subtitle does not overstate the scope 
of its content. It reads: ‘[Marion- 
nettes)| a gaine, a fils, a tringle, 2 clavier, 
ombres chinoises, pantins, etc. . . 
Fabrication des poupées et du théétre, 
Technique du jeu, suivi dune petite 
histoire de la Marionnette del antiquité 
@ nos jours.’ 


Children of Ol’ Man River, by Billy 
Bryant. Lee Furman: $3. 


5 Lire and Times of a Show- 
Boat Trouper’ is the accurate 
title of an engaging chronicle of river 
civilization over the past forty-odd 
years. Billy Bryant’s father and 
mother, still living, came to America 
from England and began show busi- 
ness as a medicine-show unit, selling a 
combination of gasoline and red pep- 
per under the name of liniment guar- 
anteed to cure all pain. The days of 
pitching being already poor, the river 
soon enticed them and there they 
have been ever since — first on a 
flat-boat, then a house-boat, both 
built by Father Bryant, next a small 
show-boat that was eventually unable 
to withstand the competition of the 
‘floating palaces’, finally the great 
show-boat that they have today, and 
that has gone back to the Ohio and 
the Illinois and the Mississippi after 
a successful but relatively unhappy 
sojourn in the big cities. 

There are not many records made 
of the traveling shows, the river 
shows, that rural America has en- 
joyed for so many years. Children of 
Ol’ Man River is a welcome addition 
to the lore of show-business, with 
many revealing glimpses of a unique 
life. Bryant’s description of ‘the orig- 
inal pioneer beautifully nondescript 
shanty-boater’ belongs solidly in 
America’s heritage: The shanty-boat- 
ers ‘formed a sort of Sons-of-Rest 
organization, considering an offer of a 
job an insult . . . they had perfected 
the art of loneliness. Each boat was 
well supplied with an abundance of 
children and long-eared coon dogs 


. . » They seldom came into conflict 
with the enforcement of law. They 
almost never stole anything but food, 
and rivermen regarded them with 
tolerance ... They were a clan- 
nish lot . . . But [now] the old-time 
shanty-boater has joined the ranks 
of vanishing Americans, and is a 
shadow which stalks no more.’ 
Bryant’s description of the opening 


. of their first large show-boat in 1917 


is an amusing example of the friend- 
liness of rural communities toward 
their entertainers. The show-boat was 
jammed to the doors and giving a 
spectacularly successful performance 
when a woman fainted and in the rush 
to provide stimulants to revive her 
more customers than the ailing woman 
sampled the peach brandy, the apple- 
jack, the elderberry wine. The show 
was forgotten and it was not long 
before the whole audience started an 
old-fashioned country hoe-down. The 
six-foot ‘caller’ cried: ‘I’m a Salt 
Creek roarer, I can out-dance, out- 
run, out-jump, throw down, drag out, 
and lick any man twice my size. I 
love my licker an’ women an’ I’m 
chockfull of fight. Let’s go!’ And with 
this cue the show-boat became the 
scene of such a ‘shin-digging’ as the 
boat had never seen. The profits for 
the evening were immense. 

You will like Children of Ol’ Man 
River, its simplicity of narrative and 
its frank and disarming approach that 
undoubtedly accounts for Captain 
Billy Bryant’s great success as a 
monologist and curtain-speaker (if 
not, he himself is now willing to ad- 
mit, as an actor). 


As I Remember, by Arnold Genthe. 
Fohn Day: $5. 
Ww Arnold Genthe has once 
royally tipped his hat to you in 
friendly greeting, there is no longer 
any use pretending not to be preju- 
diced in his favor. When, added to 
that, you have had the pleasure of 
publishing some of his inspired photo- 
graphic records of Greece, of Isadora 
Duncan, of other artists of the dance 
and theatre and other beautiful parts 
of the world, you must forever stand 
openly committed to ee of his 
work. But in writing of an autobiog- 
raphy, such prejudice has its own 
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Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 
SPRING DANCE 
LIBEL 


FRESH FIELDS 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
LEND ME YOUR EARS 
STAR SPANGLED 
BATTLE HYMN 

CRAB APPLE 

AH, WILDERNESS 
MARY OF SCOTLAND 
VALLEY FORGE 


FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 
MOST OF THE GAME 

THE SHOW-OFF 

THE TORCHBEARERS 
TAPESTRY IN GRAY 
ACHILLES HAD A HEEL 
NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
CANDLE-LIGHT 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our 1937 
Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF 


DANCING 
Compiled by 
Paul David Magriel 
Foreword by 
John Martin 


The object of A Bibliography of Dancing is 
to include in a single volume a compre- 
hensive list of reference works on the dance 
in all of its phases, and of the arts definitely 
related to dancing, as music, decor, cos- 
tumes, Masques, mime and pantomime. This 
is the first inclusive bibliography of dancing 
to be published. 

There is an index which geovtdes a key to 
the authors sepecsented in the bibliography, 
an sis of the contents of a number of 
poche, end a guide to many subjects not 
brought out in the subheadings. 


229p. Cloth [Illustrated Postpaid $4.75 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave., New York City 
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critical value, since an autobiography 
is not only a work of literature but a 
portrait of a man, and your knowledge 
of a man and his work gives you a 
point of view toward the account he 
makes of himself. 

It is said that eighty-seven per cent 
of all of our impressions are entirely 
visual. If you have Arnold Genthe’s 
power to compose visual images so 
that they are always beautiful, they 
will naturally give form to the quality 
of your mind and your point of view 
toward the world. 4s J Remember is 
the story of a man who has had this 
unusual experience of living through 
his eyes, and it gives back to us in 
words, as well as in the most skilled 
photography, the record of a long- 
gone Germany, a San _ Francisco 
Chinatown that has passed away, of 
the older city there before the fire, and 
of a whole generation of statesmen, 
lovely women, painters, dancers and 
great theatre folk of America, or those 
who have enriched the art life of 
America in their passing through. 4s J 
Remember is a book to read and own. 


The Battery, by Rodman Gilder. 
Houghton, Mifflin: $4.50. 

n HIS book on The Battery, Rod- 

man Gilder has undertaken to 
produce the entire history of New 
York on a unit set. From the landing 
of Verrazzano in 1524 on the tip of this 
‘pleasantly situated island’, through 
the legendary day of Lindbergh’s re- 
turn, to the dream-future of Eric 
Gugler’s project for rebuilding the tip 
of Manhattan, the story of the growth 
of a fabulous city unrolls its diorama 
on Battery Park. The spot has always 
been a place of refreshment, rest and 
amusement ever since the mate of the 
Half Moon, looking on it for the first 
time, found it ‘pleasant with grass 
and flowers and goodly trees’, wafting 
‘a very sweet smell’ across the waters. 
Eating, drinking, ‘consorts’, cock 
fighting and bear baiting were among 
the diversions of the early settlers, 
while the first theatrical note was 
struck when Governor Hunter, be- 
tween rounds of celebrating Queen 
Anne’s birthday and George First’s 
accession, wrote a three-act farce 
‘full of scholarship and dirt’ in which 


he excoriated his local enemies, nota- 





bly Pastor Vesey of Trinity Church > 
Androboros (The Man-Eater) way 
printed in New York in 1714~ th 
first play to be printed in the city, 
It is amusing to note that on the title 
page appears the remark: ‘Printed » 
Monoropolis’ — or printed in Fool's 
Town, as John Philip Kemble note 
in the copy he owned. 

The main theatre history of The 
Battery relates to Castle 
which. was transformed from a disuged 
fort to a place of public entertainmen 
in 1824. During thirty years it was the 
centre for theatre, concert and 
The appearance of Jenny Lind unde 
Barnum’s management in Septem. 
ber, 1850, was the most spectaculg 
single event in its history, but othe 
amusing bits of theatre lore are con. 
nected with this ‘red wart on the fair 
face of our city’ which for all its ugh. 
ness has since become dear to th 
hearts of all young New Yorkers a 
the Aquarium. Mr. Gilder has 
corded all the theatrical events d 
Castle Garden, bringing to light som 
new material and rounding out4 
story which covers the whole fieldd 
entertainment from Grisi and Marg 
in grand opera to Herr Kline, the tight 
rope walker who signally failed 
amuse Edgar Allan Poe: 

***When Herr Kline curvets upond 
rope, I say to myself, ‘How any onde 
nary baboon would turn up its no 
at his antics!’” wrote caustic Edge 
Allan Poe in “Doings of Gotham’ 


Oil Paint and Grease Paint, Aue 

biography of Laura Knight. Ma 

millan: $5. 

serine theatre, circus, ballet aa 
concerts became so mixed up it# 

impossible to remember co 

events,’ says Dame Laura 

















the middle of her fever 
was like that, it seems, through 
of her professional career — a 
sometimes frenzied, adherence 
work, and an emphasis on 
circus, the dance for subjects. 
record of her life reveals how this 
tist has been able to produce the 
amount of good painting credited 
her name: by dint of perseverance, 
tience, will-power to overcome 
ship and obstacles, and a love not 
of work but of her subjects. 
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“Tf this review of Messrs. 
Kaufman and Hart’s 
farce were the morning 
after, it should be full 
announcement of most 
agreeable news. A weekly 
journal needs a different 
review.’ From Stark 
Young’s crilicism of “ You 


Can’t Take it With You.” 


For the play reviews of 


STARK YOUNG 


You must read 


The New 
REPUBLIC 


No one who loves the stage 
and has a serious interest 
in the contemporary thea- 
tre and the continuing 
principles of dramatic art 
can afford to miss Stark 
Young’s comments. 


Yearly subscription, $5 
Trial Offer 


13 weeks for $1 








THE NEW REPUBLIC, 
# East 49th St., N. Y. C. 


For the enclosed $1 (check or 
money order if possible) please send 
me The New Republic for the next 
thirteen weeks. (I enclose $5 for a 
year’s subscription.) 
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There is a revealing portrait of 
Pavlova, whom Dame Laura painted 
many times: ‘. . . nor could anyone 
that I have ever seen so compietely 
give herself to her beloved Public as 
did she: right leg forward, knee bent, 
foot at right angle, her left leg stretched 
out behind, toe pointed down; her 
head on its long curved neck reached 
nearly to the ground . . . Her whole 
back could be seen trom the front, and 
on either side her arms stretched, as if 
suspended, so weightless and gracious 
were they.’ Later Pavlova poses for 
the artist ‘on the point of one foot, 
leg extended, without resting for five 
whole minutes. She was proud of the 
feat.’ 

There are many intimate and illu- 
minating comments throughout Oé/ 
Paint and Grease Paint on the people 
and things that have been so much a 
part of the artist’s life: Barry Jackson 
and the Birmingham Repertory, Ellen 
Terry, Diaghileff and his Ballet, 
Bernard Shaw, the Malvern Festival, 
the circus and its workers. In addition 
to a warm narrative, the book has a 
great many reproductions of Dame 
Laura’s paintings, in themselves a 
good reason to investigate this au- 
tobiography of an important figure. 


Plays About the Theatre in Eng- 
land, by Dane F.. Smith. Oxford: $4. 


; COMMENT of the theatre on 
itself has been, from the days of 
Aristophanes, one of the most amus- 
ing and successful of comic devices. 
It is also, from the historian’s point of 
view, an invaluable source of informa- 
tion on the methods and techniques of 
the theatres of the past. Nothing bet- 
ter illustrates the profound continuity 
of the theatre’s main stream of life 
than the fact that this comic method 
remains as fresh today, when Kauf- 
man and Ferber use it in Stage Door 
to show up some of the difficulties of 
young people in the contemporary 
theatre, as when Aristophanes rolled 
Sophocles out on the stage and had 
him rehearse a chorus on the spot. 
The Restoration theatre was par- 





analysis. The age dearly loved wit, 
and the man of the world must not 
| only have taultless clothes, irresistible 
| appeal for the ladies and an infinite 
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SOME NEW TITLES FOR 
AMATEUR ACTING 


Washington f "4 
Cvitise her, and how she teaches them 


too. For 4M, 6W, in one set. 75¢ 
per copy; $10 royalty. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16TH 
By Ayn Rand 
Production is restricted in many cities for 
pF the book is available for 


. arrangements can 
made to produce in some localities. 75c per 
copy. 


BRIDAL CHORUS 
By Roberta Winter 


Our play 


. with descriptions of these and 
many other tit 


, ts free upon request. Address 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 


LONGMANS 
GREEN AND CO. 


114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 




















DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
TONIGHT AT 8:30 


Coward $2.75 
WINGLESS VICTORY 

Anderson 2.50 
STA 

Kaufman & Ferber 2.00 
PRELUDE TO EXILE 

McNally 2.00 

OMISE 

Bernstein 95 
SPRING DANCE 

Barry 75 
A BOOK OF PUPPETRY 

Ed. Payent 2.50 

'Y 1936 

Ed. McPharlin 2.50 
A MANUAL OF PUPPETRY 

Inverarity 2.50 
A BOOK OF MARIONETTE PLAYS 

Whanslew 2.00 
PUNCHINELLO PUPPET PLAYS 

Preston 60 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DANCING 

Me riel 4.75 
MRS. SIDDONS 

French 4.00 
CHINESE SHADOWS SHOWS 

Wimsatt 3.50 
PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE — 3rd ser. 

Hamlet 


Granville-Barker 3.25 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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capacity for gaming and drink, but he 
must be a literary critic as well. 
‘To-day it is usually sex or psychology 
which holds the attention of the audi- 
ence when the plot fails,’ writes Dane 
Farnsworth Smith in his volume on 
the ‘self-conscious stage’. ‘In this 
early period, literary satire vied with 
indecency in saving the day;’ in conse- 
quence, Mr. Smith has been able to 
isolate some seventy plays, farces, 
operas and burlesques which followed 
in the wake of Buckingham’s The 
Rehearsal. His detailed and_thor- 
oughly documented study goes down 
to the licensing act of 1737 and pre- 
sents a mass of vivid information on 
the stage and times which he covers. 

Except for The Rehearsal the plays 
that he discusses are mostly rare and 
all of them little known, so that the 
abstracts and quotations contained in 
this volume, as well as his com- 
mentary, are particularly valuable to 
the student of the period. A rowdy, 
violent, exciting and ever-bankrupt 
theatrical world emerges from this 
learned study. The book is enhanced 
by excellent illustrations from contem- 


porary prints. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Romeo and Fuliet, illustrated by Oliver 
Messel. Scribner: $7.50. The original 
costume and scene designs for the 
movie of Romeo and Fuliet illustrate 
this book. By the English designer 
whose sets and costumes are now 
charming audiences at The Country 
Wife. 

The Country Wife, by William Wycher- 
ley. Random House: $1. Unexpurgated 
edition of the Restoration Comedy, 
currently revived by Gilbert Miller 
with Ruth Gordon in the title role. 


Nine Plays, by Eugene O'Neill. Ran- 
dom House: $5. Full-length plays, 
chosen by author and critics as repre- 
sentative of the work of the Nobel 
Prize Winner. 


The Birth of Ballets-Russes, by Prince 
Peter Lieven. Houghton, Mifflin Co.: 
$4. History of the Ballets-Russes with 
pen portraits of its leading personal- 
ities. 40 illustrations. 
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Catherine De’ Medici, by Ralph Roeder. 
Viking Press: $3.75. A new biography 
by the author of The Man of the Ren- 


aissance. 


Art and the Machine, by Sheldon 
Cheney and Martha Cheney. Whittlesey 
House: $3.75. Subtitled ‘An Account 
of Industrial Design in Twentieth- 
Century America’, Illustrated. 


The Best Plays of Racine, edited by 
Lacy Lockert. Princeton University 
Press: £3. Andromaque, Britannicus, 
Phédre, Athalie, translated into rhym- 
ing verse with introductions and notes. 


The Story of the Orchestra, by Paul 
Bekker. W. W. Norton: $3.50. By the 
author of the excellent Story of Music. 


Ballet Profile, by Irving Deakin. 
Dodge: $3.50. Portrait of ballet and of 
those personalities who make and 
have made modern ballet. 


Comedy in Germany in the First Half 
of the Eighteenth Century, by Betsy 
Aikin-Sneath. Oxford University Press: 
$2.50. A scholarly study covering 
works on the theory of comedy as 
well as the comedies themselves. 


The Poems, Prose and Plays of Push- 
kin, edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
Random House: $3.50. One-volume 
edition commemorates the centenary 
of Pushkin’s death. The section 
entitled Dramatic Writings includes 
Boris Godunov, The Covetous Knight, 
Mozart and Salieri, The Stone Guest. 


The Tower to Heaven, by F. Redwood 
Anderson. Oxford University Press: 
$2. Play in blank verse, revised by the 
author from the original play, Bade, 
for production by Ashley Dukes 
at the Mercury Theatre. 


The Diary of Vaslao Nijinsky, edited 
by Romola Nijinsky. Simon and Schus- 
ter: $2.50. Diary written by Nijinsky 
during his early stay in the Swiss 
sanitarium where he is now living. 
Illustrations by Nijinsky. 


The Theatre Guild Anthology. Random 
House: $3.50. Complete and un- 
abridged text of fourteen Theatre 
Guild productions, each by a different 
author; including such favorites as 
Saint Foan, Mary of Scotland, Strange 
Interlude, Porgy, The Silver Cord. 


Negro Folk Songs As Suug by tae 
Belly, edited by Fohn A. and Alg 
Lomax. Macmillan: $3.50. The Story 
of Lead Belly, the Negro €X-convicr 
and singer, and transcriptions of his 
songs. 
The Amateur Actor, by Frances Ma. 
kenzie. Nelson: $1. The London Time 
Literary Supplement says of this 
book: ‘Deals on sound practical line 
with the problems of movement, 
ture, and stage management, and ip. 
cludes some useful exercises,’ 


Life Was Like That, by Mary Doyle 
Houghton, Mifflin: $2.75. Autobiogra. 
phy of a girl whose adventures took 
her from behind the newsstand at the 
Waldorf, into contact with many of 
the pre-war theatrical and_ social 
celebrities, into the theatre as Cegi 
B. DeMille’s leading lady, into th 
position of star reporter on the World 


Revivals 


(A reminder of books that have stood 
the test of time and earned their plac 
on theatre shelves.) 


Sheridan to Robertson, by Ema 
Bradlee Watson. Harvard Universi 
Press, 1926: $5. A readable as wd 
as a thoroughly documented studyd 
a period that has had little critied 
appraisal elsewhere. Actors, managen 
theatres and mises en scene are ds 
cussed, as well as drama. Illustrated 


Monumenta Scenica, by Foseph Greg. 
Piper & Co., Munich: 1925-30: $28 
A magnificent collection of reprodw 
tions, many in color, of treasures ® 
lating to the theatre in the Viem 
National Library. The twelve pot 
folios include examples of scenes, 
tumes and designs by artists # 
architects of all countries from t 
seventeenth century to the nineteeat 


Moscow Rehearsals, by Norris Howg 
ton. Harcourt, Brace & Co, i 
$2.75. The methods of leading R 
directors accurately and vividly 
scribed by a trained theatre wort 


Argentina, by André Levinson. 
Arts, Inc., 1928: $10. A history 
Spanish dancing and of its 
modern exponent with pictures of 
gentina in her various dances. 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN AS JANE EYRE 


Helen Jerome’s first contribution to Broadway since her dramatization of 
Pride and Prejudice is another adaptation, Charlotte Bronté’s Fane Eyre, 
already seen at the Malvern Festival. With Dennis Hoey 
Worthington Miner as dire 

Guild as sponsor, Kath 


as Rochester, 
ctor, Lee Simonson as designer and the Theatre 
arine Hepburn returns to the stage as the doughty Jane. 


Vandamm 
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School and Studio Directory continued . 





COLUMBIA COLLECE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


GIG SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVAAD 
Founded by Mary A. Blood 


@ DRAMA 
@ VOICE 
@ RADIO 


Diploma and Degrees offered 


Students may enter at any time 
Centrally located in downtown Chicago 





47th year. Catalog on request. 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 











PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Dance and Drama 


Colorado 








Steamboat Springs 


1937 Staff includes 


DORIS HUMPHREY 


Dance Drama Stage Production 
Modern Pantomime Constructing 
Dalcroze Improvisation scenes 
Ballets Rehearsals Lighting 


Costuming 


Horseback riding, swimming, tennis. 
Trips to canyons, timberline lakes, peaks 


Charlotte Perry, Portia Mansfield, Directors 
110 Brevoort Lane, Rye, New York 











KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


— 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


—o_. 


Full Professional Education for Stage 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—o— 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 

















Tess 


See for 


Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, some 


| to look forward to (dates indefinite), and 


a list of those that have closed since the 
last recording. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after the 
title. 

ON THE BOARDS 
TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 ) 


Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. 
DEAD END (Oct. 28 .) by Sidney 
Kingsley. Producer and designer: Norman 
Bel Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27 .) Com 


edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- | 


ducer and director: George Abbott. With 
Joyce Arling and Allyn Joslyn. 


ON YOUR TOES (April 11, 1936—Jan. 23, 
1937) Musical comedy, with book by 
Lorenz Hart, Richard Rodgers and George 
Abbott; music by the first two. Producer: 
Dwight Deere Wiman. Choreography by 
George Balanchine. Directed by Worth- 
ington Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. 
With Ray Bolger, Tamara Geva, Luella 
Gear. 


VICTORIA REGINA (Aug. 31 .) Re- 
turn engagement of the Laurence Hous- 
man play. Producer: Gilbert Miller. With 
Helen Hayes. 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT (A ug. 31—Jan. 30) Re- 
turn engagement of the Robert E. Sher- 
wood play. Producer: Theatre Guild. 
With Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


WHITE HORSE INN (Oct. r——.) Musi- 
cal spectacle. Adapted for America by 
David Freedman and Irving Caesar: mu- 
sic by Ralph Benatzky and Robert Stolz. 
Producer: Rowland Stebbins. Directed by 
Erik Charell. With William Gaxton and 
Kitty Carlisle. 

HAMLET (Oct. 8—Jan. 30) Producer and di- 
rector: Guthrie McClintic. Settings and 
costumes by Jo Mielziner. With John 
Gielgud, Lillian Gish, Judith Anderson 
and Arthur Byron. 


TOVARICH (Oct. 15 .) Adaptation by 
Robert E. Sherwood from the French of 
Jacques Deval. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 


With Marta Abba and John Halliday. 


STAGE DOOR (Oct. 22——.) by George 
S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber. Producer: 
Sam H. Harris. With Margaret Sullavan. 


Depyay] 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique: 
Producing Experience; Public Perform: 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes i 


Semester Openings February and Septembe 


For Bulletin address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
403 —64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 








GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
v 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department 
The school operates its own theatre and has « 
highly trained professional faculty 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in acting, production, or design 
Limited number of applications accepted 
For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 














Little Theatre, Citizen House, | 
Bath, and Everyman Theatre, | 
Hampstead, London 


SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1937 
EASTER: March 25th to April 4th — LONDON 
SUMMER: July 30th to August 13th — BATH 
August 16th to August 30th — BATH | 
September 3rd to September 12th— | 


LONDON 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study # 
actual Theatres under famous professional pro 
ducers. Public performances of Classic and Modem 
Plays given by members in Everyman Theatre, Little 


Theatre, Dpen-Air Theatre and historic Pump 
Rooms of Bath. Final performances of Festival Playsie 
London. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glestor 
bury Abbey, Oxford and Malvern Festivals, Salis 
bury Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful Wes 
Country centre. Inclusive Course Fee per session 
three pounds fifteen shillings. Accommodation pre 
vided in historical 18th-century mansion, if desired 
Apply Hon. Sec. 

LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 

BATH ENGLAND 

















On an Island in the \ 
Ocean near Cape Cod 





Twe 


mod: 
Cher 


Essay 
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Essays 
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L28Ca 21 





of the SPOKEN WORD 


and THEATRE WORKSHOP? 


June, July, August 
Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island 
26th year 
Acting, Dancing, Stage Direction. Un- 
usual acting opportunities for beginners 
and trained students. Professional Stock 
Company playing nightly in our ow" 
Play House, Horseback Riding, Swit 
ming, Boating. 
WINTER SCHOOL — October to May 
Cleveland, O. 


H 


For catalogue address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 
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» || THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 
| li MODERN STAGE DESIGN 

150 Prints 
y lll SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 


100 Prints 


Reproductions of stage and costume 


designs, theatres, character por- 
| traits and scenes from productions. 
For the theatre student, teacher and 
collector, also for workshop and 
library use. Half-tone prints, with 


| descriptive captions, on sheets : itd 
| 


sa | x8” attractively boxed 

j 

Each Set $1.50 
nay 
nC 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 
by Isadora Duncan 


Twenty essays. A unique doc ument 


in the literature of the dance and 





modern art. Edited by Sheldon 
aaa : 
ise, | Cheney. $7.50 
tre, | 

| ACTING: 

On | The First Six Lessons 
IAN | by Richard Beleslavsk 
oth— | 


Essays in dialogue form on the art 


yay * | —_ D4 : . 
y t acting; authoritative advice, 


aden delightful reading. (3rd printing 
A... $1.50 
com ||| ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
esied NEW THEATRE 

USE Edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


peyeand projects by Norman Bel 








—— 
Geddes, Lee Simonson, William 
Lescaze, F. A. Pawley and others 
p Illustrated. $2.50 


_AMETHOD OF LIGHTING 
| THE STAGE 
by Stanley R. McCandless 


| . ¥ 
| How to make effective use of light 
| inthe theatre $1.50 


Un- 
ners 
ock 
awn 
jim- 


»Ma | THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th St., New York 
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Schoo! and Studio Directory continued 


See for Yourself, continued 


RED, 
Musical by Howard Lindsay and Russel | 
Crouse; music by Cole Porter. Producer: | 
Vinton Freedley. Settings by Donald | 
Oenslager. With Jimmy Durante, a 
Merman and Bob Hope. 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 (Nov. 24——.) Three | 
alternating programs, each of three one- | 
act plays by Noel Coward. Producer: | 
John C. Wilson. With Noel Coward, | 
Gertrude Lawrence and Joyce Carey. 

THE COUNTRY WIFE (Dec. 1 .) Re- 
vival of the William Wycherley Restora- 
tion comedy. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 
Settings by Oliver Messel. With Ruth 
Gordon. 


— MESES OF BAKER STREET (Dec. 

.) by Basil Mitchell. Producer: 

E lizabeth Miele. With C yril Scott, Helen | 
Chandler and Cecilia Loftus. 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 
14 .) by George S. Kaufman and Moss | 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 

BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16 
Monks Jr. and Fred 
ducer: George Abbott. 


AGED 26 (Dec. 21) by Anne Crawford 
Flexner. Producer: Richard S. Aldrich. | 
Settings by Stewart Chaney. With Robert 
Harris, Linda Watkins and Kenneth 
MacKenna. 

THE WINGLESS VICTORY (Dec. 23 

.) by Maxwell Anderson. Producer: 
Katharine Cornell. Directed by Guthrie | 
McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With | 
Katharine Cornell, Walter Abel and My- 
ron McCormick. 


John | 


Pro- 


.) by 
Finklehoffe. 


THE SHOW IS ON (Dec. 25 .) Musical | 
show. Producer: Lee Shubert. Director | 
and designer: Vincente Minnelli. With | 


Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Reginald Gard 
iner and Paul Haakon. 


THE WOMEN (Dec. 26 .) by Clare | 
Boothe. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed | 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- 
more and Ilka Chase. 

PROMISE (Dec. 30 
H. M. Harwood of Henry Bernstein s | 
Espoir. Producer: Gilbert Miller. With | 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Irene Browne, Jean | 
Forbes-Robertson and Frank Lawton. 

OTHELLO (Jan. 6 .) Producer: Max 
Gordon. Director and designer: Robert 
Edmond Jones. With Walter Huston, 
Nan Sunderland and Brian Aherne. 

THE ETERNAL ROAD (Jan. 7 .) | 
Spectacle: play by Franz Werfel, adapted | 
by Ludwig Lewisohn; music by Kurt 
Weill. Directed by Max Reinhardt. Set 
tings and costumes by Norman Bel 
Geddes. 





.) Adaptation by 


(Continued on next page) 


New York School 


of the Theatre 


ig 
| 
HOT AND BLUE! (Oct. 20 -) | 








ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO 
A School of the Modern Theatre 


Preparation for acting, directing and 
teaching under distinguished instructors 


6-weeks intensive training 
an 

4 ’ | 

7-months’ professional course 


Public Production 


European Summer Session 








Carnegie Hall, New York City 


TELEPHONE: COlumbus 2445 











. based on 


| + Practical training for stage and screen. 
nineteen years’ experience of the internationally famous 
Pasadena Playhouse...equips you for any branch of dra- 


matic endeavor...acting, producing, directing or tech- 
nical. Experience before paying audiences. We produce 
constantly on three stages with openings attended by 


|} talent scouts from nearby Hollywood. Many players 
| have gone from Playhouse to profitable careers. These 
| include Robert Young, Victor Jory, Onslow Stevens, 


Douglas Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, Randolph Scott, 
Anne Shirley and others. Two-year course emphasizes 
development of students’ individual talents. Write Gen- 
eral Manager for a copy of our new pictorial catalog. 
*« SUMMER SESSION starts July 5: 

Intensive five weeks’ course in essentials of dramatic arts. 
Enrollment limited to teachers and directors. Fresh view- 


| point on professional problems. Write for details. 


oe BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
rvising Directo General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


(3350. EL MOLINO AVE - PASADENA: CAL 








Che 
Ballet Caravan 


Lincoln Kirstein, Director 


Company of fifteen dancers 
in a repertory of seven 
Ballets by Americans 


Available for bookings 
commencing July, 1937 


Management: Frances Hawkins 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 








FEAGIN ose HOOL 
DRAMATIC ART 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-STAGECRAFT 


The courses of the Feagin School give 

thorough preparation for Directing and 

Teaching as well as for Acting and all 
forms of Dramatic Expression 


Winter Term — February 


Separate Children’s Department 


Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue T, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 
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are used 

in the majority of 

New York plays... you 
can costume your show the 
same as Broadway managers 
do... . Over 100,000 cos- 
tumes in stock. .. . Send for 
our estimate for your next 


play. 


B ROO K §S 


264 West 41st St. New York 
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See for Yourself, continued 


HIGH TOR (Jan. 9——.) Fantasy by 
Maxwell Anderson. Producer and director: | 
Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo Miel- | 
ziner. With Burgess Meredith and Peggy 
Ashcroft. 


A HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY (Jan. 11 
——.) by Melvin Levy. Producer: Murray 
Queen. With Tom Powers. 


BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD (Jan. 12 
—.) by Leopold L. Atlas. Producers: 
Theatre Guild and Sidney Harmon. Di- 
rected by Benno Schneider. Settings by 
Stewart Chaney. With James Bell, Selena 
Royle and Joseph Greenwald. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


FULTON OF OAK FALLS (Jan. 25) 
Comedy by Parker Fennelly. Producers: 
George M. Cohan and Sam H. Harris. 
With George M. Cohan. 


FREDERIKA (Fed. 3) Operetta by Franz 
Lehar, adapted by Edward Eliscu. Pro- 
ducers: Shuberts. Directed by Hassard 
Short. With Dennis King, Helen Gleason 
and Ernest Truex. 


RICHARD II (February) Producers: Eddie 


Dowling and Robinson Smith. With 
Maurice Evans, Ian Keith and Olive | 
Deering. 


AND NOW GOODBYE (February) Dram- 
atization by Philip Howard of the James 
Hilton novel. Producer: John Golden. | 
With Philip Merivale and Marguerite | 
Churchill. 





CLOSED | 

TWO HUNDRED WERE CHOSEN (Nov. 20 | 
Dec. 19) 

DAYS TO COME (Dec. 15-19) 

IN THE BAG (Dec. 17-19) 

D’OYLY CARTE COMPANY (Aug. 20—Jan. 2) 

BLACK RHYTHM (Dec. 20-24) 

BLACK LIMELIGHT (Nov. Q-Jan. 2) 

MATRIMONY, PFD. (Nov. 12—-Jan. 2) 

THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30, 1935-Jan. 
9, 1937) 

REFLECTED GLORY (Sept. 21-Jan. 9) 

PRELUDE TO EXILE (Nov. 30-Jan. Q) 

ALL EDITIONS (Dec. 22—Jan. 9) 

AROUND THE CORNER (Dec. 28—Jan. Q) 

SWING YOUR LADY! (Oct. 18—Jan. 16) 

JOHNNY JOHNSON (Nov. 19-Jan. 16) 





THEATRE ARTS 
Complete 


(with a waiting list for Vol. 1) 


1916-1936 


Monthly and Quarterly 
With over 4000 illustrations 


$280 BOUND 


@ A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyclo- 
pedia of the world theatre. It represents the only 
permanent and authoritative record of momen- 
tous theatre years, giving by text and illustration 


a vivid account of world theatre events 


@ Toownitisto have at hand a wealth of material 
on playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, 
stage design, costuming, lighting, and the dance- 
material which the most painstaking research 


could not hope to duplicate. 


@ All but volume | can be supplied at once. 
Orders for this volume placed on a waiting list, to 


be filled as soon as missing copies are located 


Ine 
New York, ». 


THEATRE ARTS. 


40 East 49th Street 
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School and Studio Directory continued 


MARIAN RICH |) MERICAN ACADEMY 
VOICE TRAINING |/ OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 























LL 


for Projection—Quality—Range |||) 
For 53 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 


Placement, breath control, ear 
training, applied to speech. 
Private or class lessons. 
Progress verified SPRING TERM BEGINS APRIL 1 


by voice recordings 





Address: Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
550 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. ROOM 152 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY 
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CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO | pee 


the e fost 8 Mist Rabon Buf wats 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 


under the direction of continued without in 
as in the past. pF man and ai sedeuls 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV || | sonstiy tomebs by Miss Robison-Dut 


Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre 











Posfactondl th fend ende @ | ear eon, 
rotessional theatre training offered under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students ROBI NSON- 
will be accepted at end of three year course in DUFF a ae 
permanent company to tour Europe and America. | LINENEG the your 1996 many dam of the 
For further information, apply to | poh my Sy FE. oe 
Chekhov Theatre Studio peewee Fe ae homed eased oar 
c/o Mme. Tamara Daykarhanova, 29 West 56th Street, New York ciples of this celebrated coach 


Outstanding among these are NORMA 
— SHEARER, whose version of Juliet made film 
. - history —and INA CLAIRE, who paid Go 

tribute to Miss Robinson-Duff's methods of 


THEATRE TECHNICUM |} “ter scincwiedsins the American Acodemy's 


award of the Gold Medal for Diction. 











Other famous stars who have acquired verve 

NEW YORK BERMUDA and convincing authority ye oy of 
; their lines through Miss nson-Duff’s ex- 

Harry COULT, Director pve hee A ston Bete Ave —— 





Katharine Hepburn, Ruth Chatterton, Jane 


BERMUDA SESSION Wyatt, Clerk Gable, Margalo Gillmore, Osgood 


Perkins, tlke Chase, Jean Arthur, Michael 
July and August Bartlett, Reed Kennedy. 
_ ENROLL NOW FOR 
Tuition EW CLASSES, APRIL 2 
mM. A. and Advanced Students, 
All Branches of Dramatic Art. 


Residence DRAMATIC COURSE 
Round trip Includes ey tS tn me a’ 


First cl Individual Instruction When Desired 
— co aye $350 PROFESSIONAL COACHING 


Courses for 
Prospectus on request TEACHERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


Call, write or ph for li ui 
T H E R | 52 West 9St,N.Y.C. _Tel. ST. 9-5559 | oan aunatainen tao 
( RHinelender 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 


© Practical training for stage and screen. . based on | 
uneteen years’ experience of the internationally famous | 
huadena Playhouse...equips you for any branch of dra- 


mc endeavor . .acting, producing, directing or tech- OLD WHITD ARTS SCHOOL 
tal, Experience before paying audiences. We produce | 

®asantly on three stages with Openings attended by 
ment scouts from nearby Hollywood. Many players . . . . ; ini 
uve gone from Medbauss to profitable careers. These | n Allegheny Mountains, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
adede Robert Young, Victor Jory, Onslow Stevens, 


las Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, Randolph Scott, on famous Greenbrier Estate 
" ( fane Shirley and others. Two-year course emphasizes 


' nent of students’ individual talents. Write Gen- 
nager for a copy of our new ei catalog. DRAMA eeu ART 
yee SESSION starts July 5 























ive five weeks’ course in essentials of ‘ dramatic arts 


Rliment|imited to teachers and directors. Fresh view- OLD WHITE PLAYERS SUMMER THEATRE 


mnt on professional problems. Write for details. 
uot BROWN — F. yom 
July 1st to September 1st 


Sepervising Director eneral Manag 


TASADENA PLAYHOUSE on 
SL EL MOLINO AVE - PASADENA: CAL q 10720 Deering Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Quicker, 
Easier Way 
to do Initial 
Sketches 


HE stage sets that discriminat- 

ing audiences prefer today are 
those that do not focus attention on 
themselves, but blend, without 
garish interruption, into the ac- 
tion and mood of the play. 





In preparing the initial sketches | 
for these stage sets more and more 
Mm scene and costume designers are 
using MONGOL Colored Pen- | 
cils — the new Eberhard Faber | 
MONGOL Colored Pencils that 
do their job quietly, efficiently, 
with less annoying interruption | 
for sharpening. Delicate effects, 
in keeping with the mood of the 
play itself, are easily obtained. 
fm And the POINT of each MON- 
Sm GOL Colored Pencil is amaz- 
ingly strong and needle-sharp, 
yet as smooth and easy to han- 
dle as that of a black lead pencil. 


You Can Even PAINT 
; with Them 


The same MONGOL Col- 
ored Pencil can give you fine 
and delicate and ALSO heavy, 
solid coloring — with a single 
sharpening! You can even paint 
with a MONGOL Colored 
Pencil — with just brush and 
water. 


MONGOL Colored Pencils | . 








TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL for THE STAGE 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting 
adapted to the needs of the American theatre student 
and professional actor, under the direction of 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
ANDRIUS JILINSKY VERA SOLOVIOVA 


Summer Dramatic Workshop | 
July 5th — August 30th 


For Further Information Inquire 
FRANCES DEITZ, Managing Director 


29 W. 56 St., N.Y. 
COlumbus 5-5834 


= %-_r- 
DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance | 


Beginners, Intermediates, Professionals 
SUMMER COURSE 
July 5 to July 30 


Regular Classes in Session to May 1st 


Academy of Allied Arts | 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York City 























SChuyler 4-1216 | 


D Daul 


UNIVERSITY | 
| 





CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige | 
rs Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
as Experience; Public Perform- | 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Claes 


Semester Openings September and February 
For Bulletin address 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
4038 —64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 





come in 24 colors, in both 
round and hexagonal shapes. 


Say “MONGOL” 


To Your Stationer! 


7] MONGOL 
Colored 


PENCILS 














EBERHARD FABER 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America. Established 1849 








New York School 
my) the Theatre 








ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 





STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO 
A School of the Modern Theatre 


Professional Dramatic Training 
Public Productions 


Summer Sessions, July — August: 
New York School 
Maverick Theatre, Woodstock 
Salzburg, Austria 





Carnegie Hall, New York City 


TELEPHONE d ‘ 2445 


| 








THEATRE 
ARTS for | 
APRIL 


Ninth Annual | 
TRAVEL ISSUE) 


WITH A CALENDAR 
FOR THE AUDIENCE 
ON THE ROAD 


and 
ARTICLES: 


Broadway and London 
in Review 


The Singing Actor, by Lotte , 
Lehmann . 


News of a National Theatre 


Actor as Biographer — Wil- 
frid Lawson 


Napoleon and the Theatre, by 
Silvio d'Amico 

Matachines, by J. Villasana 
Haggard 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


from Paris, Italy, Sweden, 
Mexico, England, Prague, 
Vienna, Latvia, Africa, 
U.S.S.R., Japan, Denmark, The 
Hague and other places near 
and far— besides the cus- 
tomary highlights of the news 
on Broadway. 


35¢ at all newsstands 
BY SUBSCRIPTION 
(at the new low price) 


$3.50 A YEAR 
TWO YEARS $6.00 
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